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Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named 
artists will be sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt of 


NOTICE, 


four (4) dollars for each. 


During ten years these pictures have appeared in this 
paper, and their excellence has been universally com- 
We have received numerous orders for 
electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list 


mented upon. 


for the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


Adelina Patti 

Ida Klein 
Sembrich 
Christine Nilsson 
Scalchi 

Trebelli 

Marie Roze 

Anna de Bellocca 
Etelka Gerster 
Nordica 

Josephine Yorke 
Emilie Ambre 
Emma Thursby 
Teresa Carrefio 
Kellogg, Clara L.—2 
Minnie Hauk 
Materna 
Albani 

Annie Louise Cary 
Emily Winant 
Lena Little 
Murio-Celli 
Chatterton-Bohrer 
James T. Whelan, 
Eduard Strauss 
Elenor W. Everest 
Donaldi 

Marie Louise Dotti 
Geistinger 
Fursch-Madi-—2 
Catherine Lewis 
Zélie de Lussan 
Blanche Roosevelt 
Sarah Bernhardt 
Titus d’Ernesti 
Anna ngs > -Hills 
Charles M, Schmitz 
Friedrich yon Flotow 
Franz Lachner 
Heinrich Marschner 
Frederick Lax 
Nestore Calvano 
William Courtney 
— Staudig! 

ulu Veling 
Mrs. Minnie Richards 
Florence Clinton-Sutro 
Calixa Lavallee 
Clarence Eddy 
Franz Abt 
Fannie Bloomfield 
S. E. Jacobsohn 
C. Mortimer Wiske 
J. O. Von Prochazka 
Edvard Grieg 
Adolf Henselt 
Eugen d’ Albert 
Lilli Lehmann 
William Candidus 
Franz Kneisel 
Leandro Campanari 
Franz Rummel 
Blanche Stone Barton 
Amy Sherwin 
Thomas Ryan 
Achille Errani 
C. Jos. Brambach 
Henry Schradieck 
John F. Luther 
John F. Rhodes 
Wilhelm Gericke 
Frank Taft 
C. M. Von Weber 
Edward Fisher 
Kate Rolla 
Charles Rebm 
Harold Randolph 
Minnie V. Vandeveer 
Adele Aus der Ohe 
Karl Klindworth 
Edwin Klahre 
Helen D, Camphell 
Alfredo Barili 
Wm. R. Chapman 
Otto Roth 
Anna Carpenter 
W. L. Blumenschein 
Leonard Labatt 
Albert Venino 
Josef Rheinberger 
Max Bendix 
Helene von Doenhoft 
Adolf Jensen 
Hans Richter 
Margaret Reid 
Emil Fischer 


we Hopkinson, DD 
E. S. Bonelli 


Teresina Tua 

Lucca 

Ivan E. Morawski 
Leopold Winkler 
Costanza Donita 
Carl Reinecke 
Heinrich Vogel 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
Mrs. A. C. Taylor 
Jules Perotti—2 
Adolph M. Foerster 
May Fielding 
Thomas Martin 

Louis Gaertner 

Louis Gage Courtney 
Richard Wagner 
Theodore Thomas 
Dr. Damrosch 
Campanini 
Guadagnini 
Constantin Sternberg 
Dengremont 

Galassi 

Hans Balatka 
Arbuckle 

Liberati 

Johann Strauss 
Anton Rubinstein 
Del Puente 

Joseff 

Julia Rivé-King 
Hope Glenn 

Louis Blumenberg 
Frank Van der Stucken 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann 
Julius Rietz 

Max Heinrich 

E. A. Lefebre 

Ovide Musin 

Anton Udvardi 
Alcuin Blum 

Joseph Koegel 

Ethel Wakefield 
Carlyle Petersilea 
Carl Retter 

George Gemiinde: 
Emil Liebling 

Van Zandt 


W. Edward Heimendab! 


Mrs, Clemelli 
Albert M. Bagby 
W. Waugh Lauder 
Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder 
Mendelssohn 

Hans von Bilow 
Clara Schumann 
Joachim 

Samuv!l S. Sanford 
Franz Liszt 
Christine Dossert 
Dora Henninges 
A. A. Stanle 

Ernst Catenhusen 
Heinrich Hofmann 
Charles Fradel 
Emil Sauer 

Jesse Bartlett Davis 
D. Burmeister-Petersen 
Willis Nowell 
August Hyllested 
Gustav Hinrichs 
Xaver Scharwenka 
Heinrich Boetel 

W. E. Haslam 

Carl E. Martin 
Jennie Dutton 
Walter J. Hall 
Conrad Ansorge 
Carl Baermann 
Emil Steger 

Paul Kalisch 

Louis Svecenski 
Henry Holden Huss 
Neally Stevens 
Dyas Flanagan 

A. Victor Benham 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hild 
Anthony Stankowitch 
Moriz Rosent! 
Victor Herbert 
Martin Roeder 
Joachim Raff 

Felix Mottl 
Augusta Ohbrstrim 
Mamie Kunkel 


Marchesi 

Henry Mason 

P. S. Gilmore 
Neupert 

Hubert de Blanck 
Dr. Louis.Maas 
Max Bruch 

L. G. Gottschalk 
oracles de Kontski 


E. M. Bowman 
Otto Bendix 

W. H. Sherwood 
Stagno 

Victor Nessler 

Salvini 

Charles F. Tretbar 
Jennie Dickerson 
E. A. MacDowell 
Theodore Reichmann 
Max Treuman 

© A. te 
Montegrifto 

Mrs. Helen Ames 
Marie Litta 

Emil Scaria 
Hermann Winkelmann 
Donizetti 

William W. Gilchrist 
Ferranti 

Johannes Brahms 

Meyerbeer 

Moritz Moszkowski 

Anna Louise Tanner 
Filoteo Greco 

Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch 

——. Banner 
Dr. S. Penfield 
F. W. Riese 
Emil Mahr 

Otto Sutro 

Carl Faelten 

Belle Cole 

Carl Millocker 

G. W. Hunt 

Georges Bizet 

John A, Brockhoven 

Edgar H. Sherwood 

Ponchielli 

Edith Edwards 

Carrie Hun-King 

Pauline |’ Allemand 

Verdi 

Hummel Monument 

Berlioz Monument 

Haydn Monument 

Johann Svendsen 

Strauss Orchestra 

Anton Dvorak 

Saint-Saéns 

Pablo de Sarasate 

Jules Jordan 

Albert R. Parsons 

Ther’e Herbert-Foerster 

Bertha Pierson 

Carlos Sobrino 

George M. Nowell 

William Mason 

Pasdeloup 

Anna Lankow 

Maud Powell 

Max Alvary 

goose Hofmann 
Tiindel 

Carlotta F. Pinner 

Marianne Brandt 

Gustav A. Kerker 

Henry Duzensi 

Emma Juch 

Fritz Giese 

Anton Seidl 

Max Leckner 

Max Spicker 

—_ Graves 
ermann Ebeling 

Anton Bruckner 

Mary Howe 

Attalie Claire 

Mr. and Mrs, Lawton 

Fritz Kreisler 

Madge Wickham 

Richard Burmeister 

. J, Lavin 

Niels W. Gade 

Hermann Levi 

Edward Chadfield 

James H. Howe 


RTHUR NIKISCH, the @ or of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, who sails for Europe on May 
28 to bring his wife and children over in September, in- 
dicates with this step the possibility that he may add his 
name to the list of able musicians who have become 
citizens of this country or, at least, permanent resi- 
dents. We would welcome Mr. Nikisch with open 
arms, not only figuratively speaking but literally ; and 
not only would we do so, but we know of many ladies 
and gentlemen in Boston who would do the same 
thing—that is, before his departure to bring his family 
over. 


O Gilbert and Sullivan have parted company, and 
S the cause of the row is due to D’Oyly Carte, 
who received the support of Sullivan in a quarrel he 
had with Gilbert. The latter is known as a hotheaded 
kind of cuss, fully conscious at all times of his 
powers, and inordinately vain to an extent that has 
induced him to believe, or to make it appear that he 
believes, that the operettes of the collaboration owe 
twelve-tenths of their success to his libretto. All 
the same, he is a remarkable man anda very hard 
who never permits any copy to leave his 
hand unless it has received its highest finish. He has 
associated with himself Mr. Alfred Cellier, a very 
gifted musician, who is especially endowed with the 
knack of light and buoyant orchestration. Mr, Sulli- 
van will write some more “ Lost Chord” and « It Was 
a Dream” music, but next time to the libretto of 
Mr. Sims, a famous dramatist and author. Now that 
we are to have competition, we might as well expect 
something extraordinary in the line from both firms. 


worker, 


HE Musica CourIER is again in a position to give 
T to-day in advance of any other journal (daily -or 
otherwise) Mr. Stanton’s latest and most important 
engagements for the next season of opera in German 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. This time they 
consist in two dramatic sopranos intended to and 
quite capable of replacing Lilli Lehmann, whose dic- 
tatorial ways were fast becoming unbearable to the 
management last season. Mrs Scholler-Haak, of 
the Munich Court Opera House, is the high soprano 
engaged by Mr. Stanton, and she excels in such roles 
as “Valentine” in “The Huguenots,” ‘Recha” in 
«“ The Jewess ” and “ Leonore” in “ Trovatore.” Mrs. 
Scholler-Haak is a fine singer and an exceedingly 
handsome woman. 

The other lady singer engaged is Mrs. Mielke, the 
dramatic soprano from the Cologne opera house, who 
is a Wagner interpreter of no mean ability, about 
whose performances our Mr. Floersheim has several 
times spoken most enthusiastically in his annual re- 
ports from Germany. 


HIS city spends $25,000 a year for music in the 
parks, and yet, with the exception of one band, 
there are none playing in the parks that can be con- 
sidered competent for any public performances. 
Most of the brass bands in this town are, musically 
speaking, abominations, and in comparison with those 
in most European countries they appear in a most 
ridiculous light. There is no adequate income to 
support brass or military bands, and the only two 
here who come within the pale of musical criticism 
have reached that altitude through engagements filled 
by them outside of New York. Gilmore’s band is on 
the road most of the time during the season, and 
Cappa’s consequently enjoys a kind of monopoly, 
unless it also has outside engagements, as frequent- 
ly occurs. 

In the other large cities the brass bands are so far 
below par that they cannot be quoted, coming in most 
cases in the category of rank nuisances. There are a 
few exceptions, but so few that they make the contrast 
with the average very vivid. 

As to the United States Army bands, they are so 
utterly outside of the pale of comparison even with 
those referred to above that nothing can be said ex- 
cept a suggestion to the Secretary of War not to put 
them under fire in case of a conflict unless he is dead 
sure that they'll all get killed at the beginning of the 
first battle. Or still better: have them serenade the 
other side the night before the engagement, and the 
enemy will vacate the field leaving the Union soldiers 
victors of the fray. 

By the way, one of the most peculiar and we 





may say ironical episodes in army life is the period- 








ical performance ‘of “God Save the Queen” by our 
military bands, Of course they don’t mean it, for if 
they did they would not play it.. 

In connection with the above the folléwing in- 
formation gathered from English sources may not be 
amiss. The Royal College of Music for the British 
Army is bound by the Queen’s Regulations for the 
Army to use the Philharmonic” orchestral pitch. 
Colonel Shaw-Hellier, the colonel commandant of 
that institution, has recently obtained the aid of Mr. 
A. J. Hipkins, of Messrs. Broadwood & Sons, the piano 
manufacturers, to adjust the Kneller Hall* standard 
tuning fork to the pitch adopted by the London Phil- 
harmonic Society when Sir Michael Costa was the 
conductor of its orchestra (1846-54), and still main- 
tained. The correction is to B flat, 479.3 double vi- 
brations per second at 60° Fahr., and is equivalent at 
that temperature to A 452.4 andC 538. Following 
the coefficient for rise of temperature as determined 
for the smaller wind instruments by Mr. D. J. Blaik- 
ley, viz., .25 per degree, the C will be 540 double. vi- 
brations for 68°, a pitch which may be aczepted as the 
mean for concert orchestras. The larger wind instru- 
ments rise more rapidly. Such is now the uniform 
pitch for all military bands in the British Army, Im- 
agine all the bands in the United States Army, to- 
gether with all the militia bands, playing «God Save 
the Queen” in unison, or rather attempting to play 
this national American air in unison, particularly in 
front of the United States Capitol in Washington when 
a President of the United States is inaugurated ! 
“ Rule Britannia ” should be the usual encore. 


The question whether Strauss and his orchestra would be exciuded un- 
der the law against importing laborers under contract was decided by the 
New York custom house officials yesterday in the negative, apparently on 
the ground that they were not laborers but players. The legal distinction 
between musicians and wind jammers is necessary as a means of national 
protection. 


O says the Cincinnati «‘ Times-Democrat,” but it 
fails to grasp the great underlying principle 
which makes it imperative upon the Government to 
include a musical examination for custom house em- 
ployees and compels the appointment of collectors 
who have studied the rules of counterpoint and the 
laws of harmony. The latter study has already at- 
tracted much attention in political circles, although 
in this city the prospects for political harmony seem 
dull, but in counterpoint our collectors from Eastport 
to Key West and from Newport to Covington appear 
sadly deficient. 

In the future the petitions and claims to the office 
of collector must embrace the statement that the 
humble applicant has made deep researches into 
Bach, has become acquainted with the sonata form, 
understands, of course, the fugue (who don't), and as 
to orchestral work, why, he knows Berlioz’s instru- 
mentation better than any member of the Republican 
caucus. 

Absolute pitch is necessarily absolutely necessary, 
and the claimant of the honor of collectorship must 
have varied experience in pitch or must gather it be- 
fore the McKinley tariff prohibits its importation. 
We have laid in a stock in anticipation of the passage 
of the bill to-day. 








WHY BAYREUTH ? 


HE question of how and why Richard Wagner 
ci came to select Bayreuth and no other place for 
the erection of his festival playhouse has been put 
thousands of times, but the great public, not ac- 
quainted with the history of the development of the 
Bayreuth performances, has as yet never received a sat- 
isfactory answer. In very Bayreuth itself the question 
has only lately been publicly mooted for the first ti 
and this happened in connection with Mrs. Cosi 
Wagner's incidental remark to the effect that to Fried- 
rich von Feustel, the Bayreuth banker, alone must be 
attributed the merit of having won the field for his 
city. The circumstances through which Wagner's 
plan for the erection of a national theatre at Munich 
failed are too well known to need repetition, In the 
summer of 1871, not long after the end of the Franco- 
German war, Richard Wagner came to Bayreuth. 
King Ludwig himself, his art loving protector, had di- 
rected Wagner’s attention to that city. The fact that 
it possesses the old Markgravian Opera House, with 
one of the largest stages in the world, and that this 
theatre was thought adaptable for the performances 
of Wagner’s works, was one of the main reasons 
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which led the master’s steps to Bayreuth. He went 
immediately to Banker Feustel with an introductory 
letter by the king, and of course met with the most 
cordial reception. 

The old opera house, however, did not prove suit- 
able for Wagner's purposes, but he liked the city so 
well and was so pleased with its surroundings that he 
concluded to build his theatre there. He then began 
treating with the proper personages for a building 
place, and at first seemed to succeed beyond expecta- 
tions. A manufacturer named Rose offered a charm- 
ingly situated site on a hill known as “Stuckberg,” in 
the immediate vicinity of Bayreuth. Wagner accepted, 
and left in the best of spirits for Lucerne to perfect the 
plans for his theatre. It seems, however, that Rose’s 
brother-in-law, Schmidt, who was part owner of the 
property, and who was displeased at its having been 
disposed of without his having been consulted in the 
matter, refused to acquiesce in the arrangement. 
Then there was a fuss all around, and a Bayreuth 





committee of citizens went to work and bought for 
the sum of 14,000 florins the pretty place below the | 
« Burgerreuth,” on which to-day the world renowned | 
theatre, the little park and the restaurants are situ- 
ated. Hereupon Mayor Muncker, of Bayreuth, and 
Banker Feustel traveled to Lucerne to inform Wag- 
ner of what had been done and to place the grounds 
at his disposal. But when they were received by 
Wagner and explained their mission and the change 
of the original project, he refused point blank to have 
anything further to do with Bayreuth. 

Then it was that Mr. Feustel had the happy in- 
spiration of going to Cosima Wagner. The wife of 
the great composer poet, who is as prudent as she is 
sympathetic and reasonable, listened to the two 
gentlemen’s explanations with kindness and interest, 
and she soon was convinced that nothing was lost by 
the change of location for the theatre. Cosima, 
in whose judgment in matters of art Wagner placed 
great confidence and who is not unjustly regarded as 
having taken a material part in his creations, finally 
succeeded in making Wagner, at first much against 
his will, listen to what the Bayreuth deputies had to 
say in their and their city’s favor. And when Wagner 
was finally reminded of the beautiful aspect and 
scenery which he had so immensely enjoyed a few 
weeks previously from the piazza of the “ Burger- 
reuth,” his face lit up with a glorious smile and he 
gave his heartiest consent to the new project. In 
1872 Wagner made Bayreuth his permanent home, 
and in that very year the cornerstone was laid for the 
temple of art which, as yet, is the only one of its kind 
in the entire world. 





E are in receipt of an announcement from Messrs. 
W Gnevkow & Sternberg, of Berlin, to the ef- 
fect that they have established in the German capital 
a new concert agency. Of these two gentlemen Mr. 
Sternberg is personally known to us as a man of ex- 
perience, honor and reliability. It is very much to be 
desired that the new firm should succeed in their en- 
deavors, for at the present moment Berlin musical 
life and, in fact, most of the more important German 
concert societies are suffering from one of the most 
grasping, hoggish and relentless of monopolies that 
ever existed, viz., Mr. Hermann Wolff's concert 
agency. Anybody who will assist in demolishing this 
monopoly will do a good work, as far as reproductive 
musical art is concerned, and henceforth pianists who 
do not play the Bechstein piano may have an oppor- 
tunity to be heard in Berlin, which was not the case 
as long as Wolff held the monopoly. 








Twenty-one symphonies, twenty overtures and 
“five concertos were performed by Mr. Nikisch during the 
recent season of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Alto- 
gether 106 works were given, sixty-six by German and 
forty-four by non-German composers. Beethoven led with 
eleven compositions, followed by Brahms and Schumann, 
seven each ; Wagner, Weber, Dvorik, five each, &c. The 
following soloists were heard: Miss Gertrude Edmands, 
Mr. Emil Fischer, Miss Gertrude Franklin, Mrs. Steinbach- 
Jahns, Mr. William J. Winch, and Mrs. Walter C. Wyman 
(singers) ; Miss Adéle aus der Ohe, Mr. Carl Baermann, Mrs. 
Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler, Mr. Carl Faelten, Mr. Raphael 
Joseffy, and Mrs. Anna Steiniger-Clark (pianists) ; Mr. Tim- 
othée Adamowski, Mr. Franz Kneisel, Mr. E. M. Loeffler, 
Mr. Otto Roth (violinists) ; Mr. Anton Hekking ana Mr. Leo 
Schulz (’cellists). 


May 9 the pupils of Mr. E. S. Bonelli gave the 





last concert of the season in San Francisco. 


THE RACONTEUR. 
Gein eal 

O, Angelina, a// the jokes printed in my col- 
umns are not original. Life is too’short to solemnly 
sit down and make fun of music and musicians all the time. 
You can always tell my original jokes—first, on account of 
their original flavor, a cempound of honey and gall; 
secondly, for fear you shouldn’t recognize them, I always 
append tothem an approving little giggle which renders them 


unmistakable. 
* , * 

With the Pachmanns’ concert last Saturday after- 
noon at Chickering Hall the backbone of the musical sea- 
son may truthfully be said to be broken. By the way, the 
concert was a great success. Pachmann has signed a con- 
tract with the Chickerings for fifty concerts for next season. 
He stays here this summer, but his charming wife goes to 
Paris in the near future. She will return, however, in the 
fall. 

” be _ 

Walter Damrosch was married last Saturday’ to 
Margaret Blaine. ‘* The Raconteur’’ wishes the best luck 
to the new joined couple, and furthermore hopes that a 
little of the Blaine energy and determination will be in- 
fused into the baton of the young conductor. 


* 
* * 


Can Eduard Strauss be said to be «doing time’ 
when he leads his band? Keeping it, rather, but not in 
‘«durance vile.”’ am 

* * 

If you would fully appreciate the meaning of tempo 
rubato, go see Carmencita dance. It igs indeed the poetry 
of motion, and not the technical terpsichorean feats we 
are so weary of in the average premiére. 


® 
* * 


Carmencita would have delighted Chopin. As you 
see, I am another victim in company with the Sultan of 
Newspaperland, the Rev. Chas. A. Dana. 

N. B.—This is not a puff for either the ‘‘Sun” or the 
dancer. * 

* * 

Minister (to choirmaster)—The music went splen- 
didly this morning. 

Choirmaster—Yes, I flatter myself it did. 

Minister—I am glad to see the singers give their whole 
energy to the important work. There is no shirking in 
such singing as that. 

Choirmaster—Well, no; I should say not. You see, I 
told the choir last night an operatic manager would attend 
church to-day for the purpose of finding some good voices. 

Not mine (the gods be praised ! ) 

s*s 

The “Times’” art critic writes as follows on the 
work of a man who visited us_but a short time 
‘‘There is profound sentiment in Benjamin Constant’s 
‘Beethoven.’ It is certainly impressive and true to the 
inspiration of both musician and painter. It is not prop- 
erly seen at all hours ; the afternoon is the best, and es- 
pecially does it stand out when the select days bring fewer 
As it is sombre, the rising cloud pro- 


ago: 


people and less dust. 
duced by many passers-by entirely destroys the moonlight 
effect in contrast to the shadow, and all the fascination of 
the painting is lost. It is a very strong work, and, as is the 
case with all such, people either rave about it or, not un- 
derstanding its peculiar mystic charm, pass it by without a 
look. Iam confident that a year hence will find it engraved 
or etched in many Anglo-Saxon homes, where Beethoven is 
a household god with Shakespeare and the Bible. I am 
equally sure that when Constant painted it his thoughts 
never wandered thus far, for he modestly calls it in his 
peculiar Southern word painting a ‘ Painter’s Caprice.’ ”’ 

I hope also that this picture will be accessible to those 
who can’t afford artist’s proofs. Painting goes hand in 
hand with music. 

* . * 

The Boston “Herald” tells the following: Mr. J. B. 
Wekerlin is a French musician and composer who passes 
some of his leisure hours in collecting, from out of the way 
sources, anecdotes and general gossip concerning things 





musical. In the recently published second volume of his 
‘* Musicana’”’ appears a Wagner story, aptly illustrative of 
the force of prejudice, which seems to be quite as entitled 
as Justice to an eye bandage. Students of Wagner’s life 
know that, while struggling for a precarious wage in Paris 
fifty years ago, he arranged a piano edition of Donizetti’s 
‘*La Favorita.’’ His name, then almost unknown, did not 
commend the arrangement, and the publisher accordingly 
had it printed in very small letters on the title page. Years 
passed, ‘‘Tannhauser’’ was produced at the Grand Opera, 
and Wagner was everywhere spoken of if not quite every 
where spoken against. The publisher at once brought out 
a new edition of ‘‘ La Favorita,’”’ with ‘‘ Richard Wagner ”’ 
in large letters. Imagine his astonishment when, one day, 
a customer entered the shop, and laying a copy of Doni- 
zetti’s opera on the counter, observed: ‘‘ Look here, sir; I 
have brought back this score! Since you have had it ar- 
ranged by Richard Wagner, one can no longer understand 
a bit of it!” 
a ° * 


I am very glad to see that Tolstoi’s “ Kreutzer 
Sonata”’ is’getting severely rapped over its metaphorical 
knuckles by the critics. Edmund Gosse, the English poet 
critic, is one of the latest of the critical choir to join the 
hue and cry against a book that, apart from the insane 
theories advanced, has for its title the name of one of the 
most beautiful of Beethoven’s compositions. 

Why Tolstoi, unless it was with malice aforethought, 
should have selected such a composition as a sort of a 
effects of 


‘terrible example”’ of the evil sensuality in, 
music is a muddled mystery. 

If the middle movement of the sonata does not spiritually 
soar, then no music ever does. It is simply heavenly ! 

I fear Tolstoi is a crank and that absorption in one idea is 
paralyzing a magnificent literary talent. He is becoming 
so ascetic that presently we shall hear of him spending the 
remainder of his life on the top of a pillar, like Simon 
Stylites of old. At all events the ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata”’ 


libel on music. 


isa 


x 
” * 


From Tolstoi to jolly De Wolf Hopper is a big 
jump, but I take it like I take champagne, /. ¢., with pleas 
ure. 

I heard, and above all saw, ‘‘ Castles in the Air’”’ last 
week, and must congratulate Messrs. Kerker and Byrne on 
a clever piece of collaboration. 

The operetta is unpretentious, not very original ; but 
when one is devoured with ennui and a consuming fear that 
the starch is being taken out of one’s collar by the caloric, 
then the merry gambols of Hopper and the graceful singing 
Manola 


She is more plastic, sings better, 


and acting of Marion Manola are indeed a boon. 
has greatly improved. 
and gives you more sense of color in her impersonations 
than a dozen Lillian Russells. 

Lillian is a veritable ice queen. I know you think I am 
fickle. 
one breath. 

Versatility is everything after all, even in one’s admira 


Here I am admiring Carmencita and Manola_ in 


tion for the fair sex. 
* 
* . 


Saith « Puck:” 


LIGHTS ON A DARK SUBJECT. 


’ 


Teacher—Now, here’s the word ‘‘kidney”’ in the lesson 
for to-day. 


Holcomb, you may give an instance illustrating the use of 


A kidney is one of the organs of the body. 


the word. 
Holcomb (without a second’s hesitation)—We are going 
to have a new kidney in our church next Sunday. 
© 
a * 


THE LOST CHORD. 


First Stranger—Aren’t you a composer ? 
Second Stranger—Yes. How did you guess it? 

First Stranger—Because you have white cord covered 
with blacking in your shoes. 


* 
+ - 


The hegira, matrimonial and otherwise, of the con- 
ductors has commenced. Thomas is married, so is Dam- 
rosch. Van der Stucken and his wife sailed last week for 
Europe. Anton Seidl, with his fair spouse, is in the Cats 
kills recuperating for Brighton Beach. Hinrichs is going 
to Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. ; Spicker is talking of Berlin, and 
Victor Herbert is in the provinces lending his all round 
talents at some of the big inland music festivals. 

* > a 

Albani, with her husband, Mr. Albert Gye, sailed for 
Europe last Saturday ; so did Eugen d’Albert, and, better 
than all, the fairy of the piano, Hans Von Sarsaparilla, left 
Deo gratias, which 
** Don’t 


these bleak shores last Wednesday. 
means, roughly translated into the vernacular, 
come back.”’ 


. 
* * 


The programs of the Sarasate-d’Albert farewell con- 
certs at the Casino last week, though rather oddly grouped, 
were unexceptionally good. Sarasate was never in better 
He is the Patti of the violin, and his popularity is 
He has that wonderful magnetic quality 


form. 
simply immense. 
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that does not storm the citadel of your affections by brutal 
force, but which wooes you, hypnotizes you and subdues 
you. 

I would walk 100 miles to hear him play, but d’Albert— 
not! I see long faces, uplifted eyebrows, and hear a chorus 
of shrill **Oh, how can you say that, Mr. Raconteur? 
You know that d’Albert is the greater musician,’ &c. 
Yes, yes ; 1 know all that. I know that the little Eugen is 
a marvel, &c., but when it comes right down to brass tags, 
as the Yankees say, I don’t care for potentialities. I want 
a virtuoso to be a virtuoso, and although d’Albert is a 
terror (in some things he stuns me), his muscle is ahead of 
his I fear, too, the Bulow influence is telling on 
him and that in a few years, carried away by the nonsensi- 
cal fad of *“*objective readings,’’ he will become restrained 
and dry. He is at present so direct and uncompromising, 
and his rhythms, already a little angular, prove the truth 
However, his playing of the Rubin- 
’ par- 


music. 


of what I am saying. 
stein C major study was a veritable ‘‘tour de force,’ 
ticularly when one realizes that he had just finished the 
‘*Etudes Symphoniques.”’ 


These latter did not give me unmixed pleasure. They 
were taken at a dizzy tempo, with cloudy pedaling and 
The G sharp minor variation was 
poetically played, but pedaled wofully. The 
blurred. D Albert is a great pianist, a great musician, but 


one feels that in the province of piano playing alone he is 


not clean execution. 
finale was 


outstripped by Rubinstein, Joseffy and Rosenthal. 


* 
7 * 


Cae you ever forget Rosenthal’s “ Don Juan” fan- 
tasy ? 

We certainly have had opportunities of contrasting great 
pianists for the past ten years. The genius Rubinstein, 
the acid Bulow, the prince of pianists Joseffy, the phenom- 
enal Rosenthal, the musicianly d’Albert, the poetic Ansorge, 
the fiery Bloomfield, the chaste Aus der Oheand the polished 
Pachmann—all are artists as varying as the colors of the rain- 
Let But 


among the artists who have played into the 


bow. us be catholic and enjoy them all. -and 
this is final 
warp and woof of my affections, I can recall none better 
than Sarasate and Joseffy. 

To find their peers would be difficult. 
Thursday, accompanied by his /idus Achates, Otto Gold- 
Mrs. Berthe Marx 


She proved herself to be a delight- 


Sarasate sails next 


schmidt. Bon voyage! remains here 
for the coming season. 
ful pianist and a sympathetic accompanist. 


* 
» * 


It is not generally known that Abbey released both 
Sarasate and d’Albert from the balance of the 100 concerts 
The two artists are in just twenty-two con 


Mr. 


contracted for. 
certs, as they only gave seventy-eight altogether. 
Abbey is what is generally known as a white man. 


b 
* * 


Henry Holden Mr. Van der Stucken’s 


place at the National Conservatory for the balance of the 


Huss take Ss 


season. ® 
* * 


should 
He 
the hour, and when I cease playing the nurse has to take 
he 


my dear, he 


Fond Mamma uncle, see our 


darling baby when I play the piano! 


Oh, you 


just listens by 
cries so awfully. Cynical Uncle—Perhaps, 


him away, 


aw -aw—weeps for—aw—joy ! 


* 
oF . 


Says the Boston “ Transcript,” only too truthfully : 
‘*Mr. Krehbiel had many interesting things to say about 
the precursors of the piano. Equally interesting might be 
some account of the present cursers of the piano, drawn 
from the experience of 


dwellers within earshot of a hive of music teachers. 


patrons of summer resorts and 
” 


. 
* * 


Carreno has been hitting the hearts of the inhabi- 
tants of Antwerp very hard, judging from the Paris papers. 
She is called the 
success pianistically and otherwise has been enormous. 


beautiful Venezuelan virtuoso, and her 


* 
= * 


On the authority of the “ British Medical Journal,” 
enemies of the performers on bagpipes are amply revenged 
upon their persecutors, for we are told that by the friction 
of the mouthpiece of the pipe the teeth of the players are 

not ‘‘set on edge,” like those of the listeners, but—ac- 
tually severely injured. 


+ 
” * 


The health of the maestro Franco Faccio, while 


being alarming, is not altogether desperate. He is with his 
sister, his brother-in-law and the composer Arrigo Boito, in 
a villa near Monza. It is to be hoped the rumors of paresis 
are groundless. 
* 
* * 


Philadelphia. Well, I am 


it contains lots of 


So Sternberg is going to 
That 
talent it is dormant musically. 
versatile will wake it up to the possibilities of the divine 


glad. city is large, and while 


I only hope Constantin the 


art. 
Messrs. Cross, Jarvis, Gaertner and Schmidt seem to be 


resting on their oars, and no wonder. They have done all 
they could with the unsympathetic medium in which they 
have so long labored. The infusion of new blood, like the 
young Gaertners, Stankowitches, Hermans, Leefson, and 
now Sternberg, is bound to redound to the musical inter- 
ests of the Quaker City. 
* 
* * 

Says the London «“Figaro:” “The ‘Neue Musik 
Zeitung,’ of Stuttgart, has at last delivered itself of a joke. 
The fact and its occasion naturally deserve to be recorded. 
A German gentleman, it seems, walking along a street, 
meets another gentleman holding a child by the hand. The 
second gentleman says: ‘The child is an infant prodigy. 
He is only two years old and he does not yet play the 
piano.’”’ 

This joke is not the property of the ‘‘ Zeitung,’ and even 
as it reads above is incomplete. It really occurred in this 
way : 

Siloti, the well-known Russian pianist, announced to 
Rosenthal by letter the arrival of a son, who, though a 
healthy child, was a prodigy, #. ¢., he could not play the 
piano. Rosenthal answered rather caustically that there 
was nothing singular in that, for neither could the father of 
the child. 

Rather severe ! 








PERSONALS. 


A NEW YORK PIANIST IN VIENNA.—Young Jake 
Friedberger on the 12th ult. gave a concert at the Bosen- 
dorfer Hall, in Vienna, which was attended with good ar- 
tistic results. He played a new piano concerto in C sharp 
minor, by Ludwig Schytte, which work was heard for the 
first time in public on this occasion, the composer himself 
playing the orchestral accompaniment on a second piano. 
Friedberger also performed Beethoven’s Appassionata son- 
ata, Chopin’s E minor etude from op 25, the F sharp major 
nocturne by the same composer, Schumann’s ‘‘Aufschwung ”’ 
and ‘* Des Abends,”’ Moszkowski’s ‘‘ Caprice Espagnol,’’ the 
Paganini-Liszt study No. 6 in A minor and Liszt’s polonaise 
in E major. The Vienna papers praise Friedberger’s firm 
and full touch as well as his brilliant technic and musical 
conception. 

GOETZE AS GUEST.—Emil Goetze’s contract with Di- 
rector Hofmann, of the Cologne Opera House, expires with 
the end of this month and the great tenor has refused to 
renew it. He will therefore henceforth appear at Cologne 
only ‘*as guest,’’ and this new arrangement gives him time 
and scope to be heard more frequently on other stages than 
that of the Cologne Opera House. 


FLORIO FOR AURORA.—The eminent musician, com- 


poser, pianist and conductor Caryl Florio has been en- 
gaged to take charge of the musical department at Wells 
College, Aurora, N. Y. No have 


better selection could 


been made. 
A CHANGE ALL 


just abandoned, as conductor of the Breslau Orchestral 
Society will be occupied in future by Musikdirector Masz- 


AROUND.—Max Bruch’s position, 


kowski, formerly conductor at Coblenz, while Max Bruch 
will take the position of Musikdirector at Rotterdam lately 
vacated by Frederick Gernsheim, who goes to Berlin to 
direct the Stern Singing Society. 

MARIE LouIsE Topp.—Miss Marie Louise Todd, of 
New York city, the young and talented pianist, will give a 
grand concert at the Church of the Disciples of Christ (Dr. 
Tyler’s), on Fifty-sixth-st., Thursday evening, the 22d inst. 
Miss Todd will be assisted by Marshall P. Wilder, the hu- 
merist ; Miss F. Surmann, the soprano, and Adolph Hartde- 
gen, the violoncellist. 

DE LUSSAN 
has become a favorite in England. 
marks that ‘‘she has frequently been referred to as a French 


De 
London ‘‘ Truth ”’ re 


IN ENGLAND.—Miss Zélie Lussan 


artist, but, except for a holiday, she has really never been 
in France in her life. Her father, it is true, was a French- 
man who emigrated to America some five and thirty years 
ago, but Miss De Lussan was born in New York, and was 
educated exclusively in the United States, chiefly by her 
mother, who was a celebrated singer in church choirs in 
that city. In 1883 the Drury Lane prima donna began to 
sing at concerts in the States, and in 1885 she joined the 
Boston Ideals. In 1888 she came on a visit to Europe, and 
toward the end of the summer season Mr. Augustus Harris 
allowed her to make a solitary appearance at the Royal 
Italian Opera in ‘Carmen.’’ Mr. Carl Rosa engaged her 
for his provincial company in place of Marie Roze, and Miss 
De Lussan likewise sang ‘ Marguerite ’ and ‘Carmen ”’ during 
the unfortunate season at Her Majesty’s last year. Such, 
briefly, is the lady’s history, and it certainly seems that the 
Americans, rather than the French, are entitled to claim 
her as countrywoman. As to her immediate future, Miss 
De Lussan will sing during the summer season at Covent 
Garden and will afterward rejoin the Carl Rosa troupe—at 
any rate till next spring.”’ 

KELLOGG A WRECK.—The London “ Musical Times ” 
of May 1 says: ‘*Why do so many vocalists prefer super- 





fluous lagging on the stage to decent and dignified retire- 


ment when means begin to fail? Here is Miss Clara Louise 
Kellogg still ‘concertizing’ in the United States, and the 
papers are saying that her voice is a ‘ painful wreck.’ The 
best years of an artist’s life are devoted to the erection of a 
worthy memorial in public esteem ; the closing period is 
often spent in demolishing it.”’ 

ANOTHER AMERICAN PIANIST.—Miss Kate Linn, of 
Detroit, who began musical studies under J. C. Batchelder 
in her native city and has been the pupil of Moritz Mosz- 
kowski in Germany during the past two years, made her 
début as a professional pianist at Berlin recently. ‘‘ Brill- 
iant”’? was the single word with which Moszkowski an- 
nounced her success. 


A YOUNG CoNDUCTOR.—Theodore Vogel, a student 
of the Vienna Conservatory, has been appointed conductor 
at the opera house in Meran, though he is only twenty-three 
years of age. 

AUGUSTA’S COMPOSITIONS. — The late Empress 
Augusta of Germany was educated in music by Hermann 
Schneider, composer and ballet master. She liked dance 
music, composed many dances, wrote the overture to the 
ballet, ‘* La Mascarade,”’ in which Fanny Ellsler danced in 
the days of Frederick William III., and contributed to other 
ballets. On her accession to the throne all her composi- 
tions were withdrawn from circulation, save a march, still 
used in the Prussian army. 


MACKENZIE’S NEw Music.—Dr. A. C. Mackenzie has 
written, at Henry Irving’s request, the music for the 
Lyceum production of Mr. Merivale’s new play, ‘‘ The Bride 
of Lammermoor.”’ It consists of a prelude and three 
entr’actes, which Dr. Mackenzie composed during a recent 
brief stay at Malvern. The movements are said to be of 
ample dimensions for their purpose, and anything like 
heavy or elaborate treatment has been intentionally 
avoided. That the music contains some suggestive touches 
in keeping with the Scottish subject of the play will be 
readily assumed. 

SIMS REEVES ON SINGING.—Asked for an opinion 
on modern singing, Mr. Sims Reeves said: ‘I fear there is a 
very general decadence. The system, the music and the 
public are different to what they once were. When I was 
young there was a long and arduous course through which 
the aspirant had to go. It trained his voice, it marked out 
his compass, it cultivated his taste. I spent years in learn- 
ing my art. But to-day the briefest time appears necessary. 
Young tenors go on the boards because they have a pleasing 
voice, and never care about its possible development in the 
future. That is why the singers are not so capable now as 
they once were.’’ He went on to say that the quality of 
the voice had also deteriorated, adding, ‘* What takes now- 
adays is the high note. Every singer aims at that. It 
pleases, and he gives it, irrespective of art. The mellow, 
moderate notes, which are the voice, after all, are toa 
great extent neglected. This accounts for the popularity 
of the ‘white tenor,’ as we call the singer whose register 
is abnormally high.”’ 

A Busy MAN Is MR. Kopsé.—Gustav Kobbe will 
be a busy man thissummer. Besides looking after his pub- 
lications, which now embrace a considerable list of guide 
books and maps, of which the news companies sell large 
quantities every season, he will fill several magazine orders 
and see through the press for G. Schirmer three more vol- 
umes, biographical and analytical, on Wagner, so that his 
Wagner series will cover the composer’s life and works. Mr. 
Kobbé’s analysis of the ‘‘Ring of the Nibelung’’ passed 
through a fifth edition last winter and is considered by Mr. 
Schirmer, who certainly should know, the most successful 
book on music ever published in this country. The new 
volumes will, like the present one, be copiously illustrated 
musically and pictorially. 

VERDI AND MASSENET.—Says the “Tribune: ” At 
the distance from which we are obliged to view the con- 
duct of foreign composers, it seems as if the greatest de- 
fect in their characters as a rule is their provincialism. 
Many will recall Von Bilow’s remark that he knew a man 
who had written forty operas and didn’t know anything 
about music, and who mentioned Verdi as the man. Saint- 
Saéns’ attack on Wagner, after years of ardent admiration, 
friendship and advocacy, is still fresh in the public mind. 
Now it seems that Verdi has been quoted as having spoken 
disparagingly of French musicians, and Massenet, squinting 
at the modernisms in ‘Otello,’ has retorted: ‘I am aston- 
ished that Verdi has said anything against French com- 
posers, although I should not have been surprised if he had 
said everything good of the Germans.’ Yet Verdi’s friends 
seem to think it is incumbent on them to deny that he is 
familiar with Wagner’s scores.” 

DIVERS DEATHS.—The death is announced, in Vi- 
enna, of Henriette Carl, once a much admired prima donna 
and an able teacher of her art, among her pupils having 
been the present Queen of the Belgians. Mrs. Carl had at- 
tained her eightieth year. 

Francesco Campanella, a much esteemed professor of 
singing, died recently at Naples, aged sixty-two. 

Hubert Léonard, the celebrated Belgian violinist, died at 





Paris a week ago last Tuesday, after nine days’ illness. 
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- He was born at Bellaire, near Liége, on April 7, 1819, be- 

came in 1836 a pupil of the Paris Conservatoire, under 
Habeneck, and graduated in 1839. He became first pro- 
fessor of violin at the Brussels Conservatoire (as successor 
to De Bériot) in 1851, which position he held for nearly 
thirty years. For the last ten years he has been living in 
Paris, where he continued up to the time of his death his 
beneficial career as one of the best teachers of the violin 
_that ever lived. 

The death is announced at Rome of the composer Ales- 
sandro Orsini, who was for several years conductor at the 
Opera there, and who wrote several operas, of which only 
one, “*La Modista alla Corte,’ was represented. He was 
born at Rome in 1842, and since 1873 has been professor of 
singing and librarian at the college of St. Cecilia, in that 
city. 

LONDON “FIGARO” ON JOHN P. JACKSON,—Says the 
London ‘ Figaro”’ of the 10th inst.: ** Many English music 
lovers will recollect the admirable adaptations of ‘Tann- 
hauser,’ ‘ Lohengrin,’ ‘ Flying Dutchman’ and other operas 
prepared by the American writer and critic, Mr. John P. 
Jackson, for the Carl Rosa Company. Mr. Jackson has for 
some time past been settled in New York, where, if the 
secret may without breach of etiquette be disclosed, he is 
musical critic of the New York ‘World,’ Mr. Jackson has, 
however, by no means ceased his labors as a Wagnerian 
adapter. For the performance of last month of the Seidl 
Society of Brooklyn he prepared a new version of ‘ Parsifal ’ 
in English, which, as a literary effort, is quite equal to the 
adaptations already performed by the Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany. The libretto in English is preceded by a capital 
preface descriptive of the legend of the Grail and the 
origin and history of the work itself. The libretto is also 

illustrated by some fine woodcuts of the castle and church 
of the Grail, by Frederick Knabe, of the vision and scene 
of the love feast which closes the first act, of the flower 
garden scene in the second act, and of the washing of the 
hero’s feet in the third. The book is published in’ England 
by Messrs. Charles Dickens & Evans, of the Crystal Palace 
Press.”’ 

ANOTHER PRODIGY.—Another juvenile prodigy has 
made his appearance, but this time of a rather less sensa 
tional and more promising character than usual—a boy of 
eleven, Alexander Fiedemann, of Slotopol, who played the 
seventh concerto of De Bériot, at Leipsic, on the 23d ult. 
The lad is a pupil of Brodsky, and his performance ap 
pears to have given rise to the most enthusiastic hopes of 
the future in store for him. 

STAVENHAGEN’'S NEW TITLE.—The great pianist and 
pupil of Liszt, Bernard Stavenhagen, has been appointed 
Court pianist to the Imperial Court of Berlin. 


HOME NEWS. 
YS, Se 

—-—A concert, the program of which was devoted 
to college songs, was recently given at the DePauw Uni- 
versity, Greencastle, Ind. 

——August Hyllested, the 
May 10 in Chicago to Miss Clara Louise Floto, a young lady 
well known in German social circles of that city. 


pianist, was married 


—Mrs. Paul Julien, the pianist, gave a very suc- 
cessful concert last Wednesday evening at Chickering Hall, 
assisted by Mrs. Pemberton-Hincks, Mr. Adolf Hartdegen, 
’cellist, and Mr. E. Charpentier, baritone. 

——Francis Wilson, who sailed for Europe last 
week, has the refusal of a new opera just completed by 
Audran.. Mr. Wilson will go to Paris to see the composer, 
and, if he likes the work, to purchase the American rights. 

———The three farewell recitals of Sarasate-d’Albert, 
assisted by Mrs. Berthe Marx, took place Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday of last week at the Casino, before large 
and enthusiastic The two artists received a 


warm welcome from their many admirers. 


audiences. 


A concert was given last Thursday at Historical 
Hall, Brooklyn, by Robert J. Winterbottom, pianist, anc 
Walter Hudson, basso, assisted by Mrs. Charles Tyler Dut- 
ton, soprano; Mr. Dutton and Sydney Huxham, accom. 
panist. Anexcellent program was presented. 

——The benefit tendered to Gustav Amberg last 
Saturday night was most successful. Among the people 
who occupied the boxes were William Steinway, Carl 
Schurz, Edward Uhl, M. Cohn, Jacob Schiff, Frank Ehret, 
Mr. Weichselbaum, M. Heumann, Colonel Meyer, S. 
Bache and A. Schwarz. Among those in the orchestra 
seats were William J. Knabe, E. L. Boas, Consul Feigel, 
Mr. Oelrichs, H. W. Ehret, Daniel Zollnofsky, Otto Ever- 
Racky, Simon Feldstein, 
Loesch, Mr. 


hard, R. Guggenheimer, John 
Julius Levy, Moritz Bauer, B. Neumdgen, S. 
Budger, Mr. Garrigue, Christopher Ruykhaven, William 
Votteler, Mrs. Wehrle, J. Neustadt, Charles Meier, I. Ickel- 
heimer, Louis Fleischmann, Carl Hermann, Professor Ja- 
cobi, H. Conriet, Judge Dittenhoefer, Isaac Rosenwald, 
R. Katzenmeyer, School Commissioner Thamsen, Jacob 
Doelger, J. Hoffmann, Ferdinand Wiinsch, Coroner Levy, 
H. Lindemayer, Judge Goldfogle, F. A. Ringeler, Max I. 





Lissauer, John L. Weber, H. Sohmer, E. Rosenwald and H. 
Rosenwald and others, The receipts were $5, 400. 

Mr. Amberg’s summer season of German oper- 
etta at the Lexington Avenue Opera House (Terrace Gar- 
den) will begin next Friday evening, when Streitmann will 
sing ** The Gypsy Baron.”’ 

Mr. Ferdinand Schuetz, the tenor, has been en- 
gaged by Mr. James W. Morrissey for his English Opera 
Company, which begins season at the Grand Opera House 
on the 26th inst. Mr. Schuetz has heretofore sung in Ger- 
man, and has been a member of the Amberg company for 
over seven years. 

——An evening of song will be given by that excel- 
lent baritone Mr. Max Treumann (who shortly sails for 
Europe), next Sunday evening, at Chickering Hall, when Mr. 
Treumann will sing Lieder by Schubert, Schumann, Rubin- 
stein, Jensen, the ‘‘Trompeter” cyclus, by Brickler, and 
others. Mr. Treumann will be assisted by other talent. 

——A meeting of the Manuscript Society took place 
last evening at 573 Madison-ave. The fallowing composers 
produced works: Edgar S. Kelley, W. E. Mulligan, R. H. 
Woodward, F. W. Shepperd, Otto K. Schill, Addison F. An- 
drews, W. H. Neidlinger, Homer F. Bartlett, Frank G. 
Dossert, Silas G. Pratt, Gerrit Smith and Sumner Salter. 

Campanini, the noted tenor and impresario, 
has been suffering from a serious trouble. He has had a 
tumor between the Three operations have 
been performed and the singer is now happily able to an 
He expects to be able 
to sing in public in about a At 
delighted with the wonderfully improved condition of his 


vocal cords. 


nounce that it is wholly removed. 
month. present he 1s 
voice. 

—Mr. Constantin Sternberg, the well-known 
pianist and composer, was tendered a grand testimonial 
concert last night in Atlanta by the Governor of Georgia 
and other distinguished people on the occasion of his de. 
parture for the North. Mr. Sternberg, who will play at the 
M. T. N. A. meeting in Detroit, will locate perma- 
mently in Philadelphia, when it is to be hoped he will in- 
fuse a little energy into that sleepy city. 

—It appears by a recent case at police court that 
when an Italian organ grinder is requested by one of the 
persecuted inhabitants of the locality which he favors (?) 
to go away, he shakes his head and 

but the instant he 


coming 


with his presence 
says, ‘*Me no understand English ;’’ 
hears that a policeman is to be sent for, he walks quietly 
off. This,shows a creditable progress in the English lan- 
guage which in future may be taken advantage of, 


—Comedian Fred. Solomon, of the Casino, re- 
ceived a cablegram last week announcing the death of his 
in London. The deceased was 


father, Charles Solomon, 
oe ° 
a well-known musician, and 


seventy-three years old, was 
was musical director of the old London Academy of Music 
over a quarter of a century ago. Latterly he was a teacher 
of music. His son, ‘*Teddy’’ Solomon, once Lillian Rus- 
sell’s husband, was with him when he died. 


——Edgar H. Sherwood has received the following 
appreciative letter from ex-Mayor Parsons : 

Rocuester, N. Y., April 29, 1890 
Wr. Edgar 11, Sherwood, Rochester, N. Y.: 

My Dear Sir—It is with pleasure I have noted the great and public 
spirited effort you are making in aid of the orchestral fund of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association, The movement is a credit to our pros- 
perous and beautiful city, and will, as it is intended to do, place Rochester 
in the most favorable position before the musical public of the United 
States. The concert to be given under your direction on the evening of 
May 19 now promises to be a great success, and Iam sure the citizens of 
Rochester will not fail to show their appreciation of your noble efforts 
and the efforts of the talented people who so kindly aid you on that occa- 


sion. Sincerely yours, 


Corneuius R, Parsons. 

—Mr. W. Waugh Lauder has reason to feel proud 
of his artistic and pedagogic work of the past scholastic sea- 
son at the Wesleyan College, of Cincinnati. <A series of ex 
aminations, musical essays, vocal solos and piano recitals 
were conducted before the public for two weeks, afternoon 
and evening, by the pupils of the institution. The most 
rigorous tests in every department of the, art were applied 
to the students, and results were most satisfactory. A cur- 
sory glance at the examination papers reveals the high 
standard demanded of Mr. Lauder’s pupils. The Wesleyan 
College is to be congratulated in having its musical depart- 
ment in such capable hands as Mr. Lauder’s, who is ably 
aided in his work by Mrs. Lauder, the well-known soprano. 

On the 19th inst. the second symphony concert 

was given by J. Lewis Browne at Odd Fellows’ Hall, San 
Francisco, Cal. The following was the interesting program 
of the occasion : 
Overture, ‘* Sakuntala”’ 
* Ah Perfido ” 
‘“* Triiumerei ”’ 
* Albumblatt’’..... 
a, “* Vorspiel zu Otho Visconti ” ‘ 
4, Priests’ March, from ‘* Montezuma’”’.. 


C. Goldmark 

van Beethoven 

...R. Schumann 

...R, Wagner 

Frederic Grant Gleason 
....G, Servais 
...F. Liszt 

C. Gluck 
...F. Liszt 


Hungarian Rhapsody No. 11 

“Che Faro Senza Eurydice”’ 

Symphonic poem, “ Tasso,” ** Lamento e Trionfo” 
The soloists were Mrs. Emilia Tojetti, soprano, and Louis 
Heine, violoncellist. 





Testimonial to Miss Hallenbeck. 

LARGE array of personal acquaintances 

and friends of Miss Jessamine Hallenbeck, soprano, 
attended a concert given at Cartier Hall last Thursday 
night as a testimonial to that lady and singer. There were 


program, of which three 


eight musical numbers on the 
were accredited to Verdi and one to Rossini and the rest to 
insignificant composers. The songs of the two Italians were 
the ‘‘Eri tu,’’ the ““O Don Fatale,” the ‘ Bel Raggio,” 
and the Rigoletto quartet, and were of course sung with piano 
accompaniment. In face of the fact that there are thou- 
sands of classical and, from a musical and an artistic point of 
view, valuable songs composed with piano accompaniment 
and particularly adapted for the concert stage, it seems 
rather strange and out of touch with the times to sing great 
Italian opera airs with piano accompaniment at a concert. 
To the average concert patron these selections are uninterest 
ing except so far as they show vocal technic, and to the 
musician they are illogical without their environment, and 
he necessarily asks himself on such an occasion as_ the one 
referred to here, ‘‘Why don’t they sing something by 
Schubert, or Schumann, or Robert Franz, or Jensen, or Las 
sen, or Rubinstein, or Saint-Saéns, or Goddard,or Gounod,or 
Brahms or anybody else among the many song composers ? 
Why these operatic airs, mere fragments which ought to be 
tolerated if sung as written—that is, with orchestral tone or 
color as a background ? ”’ 

The voices of the singers at Miss Hallenbeck’s testimonial 
are excellent, and their method shows proper training. 
There was Mr. Perry Averill, the baritone, who has made 


progress during the past year; Miss Hattie Clapper, who 


g Miss 


Hallenbeck could have pleased immensely with a few songs 


mann or Rubinstein at form that night. 


was in splendid condition, and who could have sung a Schu- 
song in gre 

by Schubert, Robert Franz and Saint-Saéns, and Mr. Averill 

could have done the same thing with a Schumann or Brahms 

song, and then the audience would have had not only a 

but intellectual treat 


consisting of 


musical, an also. The Courtney 


Quartet, mixed voices somewhat out of 


balance, and the Courtney Ladies’ Quartet—always satis- 
factory the and Miss L Sedg 
wick Collins recited, and thereby excited the audience to 


assisted at concert, iura 


plaudits. Mathabh Sete 


The Groschel Conservatory. 

HE Groschel Conservatory of Music 
brated the twenty-fifth anniversary of its existence 

last week at Historical Hall, Brooklyn, This flourishing in 
stitution was founded September, 1864, by Prof. J. W. 
Groschel, and his daughters, Mrs. Groschel-Chadwick and 





cele- 


Miss Louise Groschel, have carried on the good work after 
the retirement of their father. 

The program on this occasion consisted of piano solos by 
Mr. Conrad Ansorge, solos and duos by the pupils of the 
conservatory, the familiar aria from Saint-Saéns’ ** Samson 
and Delilah,’’ excellently sung by Miss J. Kinkel, a mezzo 
soprano and a pupil of Mr. Max Spicker’s; ’cello solos by 
Mr. G. E. Clander and some songs from W. H. Rieger, the 
tenor. The general average of the work done by the 
pupils on this occasion was most high and artistic. 


Washington Correspondence. 
May 19 
Be HE Choral Society closed a most successful season on 


May 1 witha production of Buck's “ Light of Asia,’ the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra assisting and the composer, Mr. Dudley Buck, con- 
ducting. The capacity of the house was well tried to contain the audience, 
a rainy night notwithstanding 
close of the performance received many congratulations 
society was godd throughout. The soloists were Miss Jennie Dutton and 
Mr. Ericsson Bushnell, of New York,and Mr. W. D. McFarland, a local 
tenor, who undertook the music at ten hours’ notice, the tenor engaged for 


Mr. Buck was warmly received and at the 
Thé work of the 


the part telegraphing his inability to sing a note, resulting from a bad cold. 

The closing concert of the Wilhelmj Club series was merged into a cele 
bration of Professor Kaspar’s tenth anniversary as a violin teacher in 
Washington. A full orchestra of sixty played three numbers, which were 
interspersed with violin solos by Miss Minna Heinrichs, Miss Birdie Lucas 
and Miss Nellie Todhunter, and vocal numbers by Mrs, Annie R 


Then the curtain was lowered, and when again raised a string 


emer 
Kaspar. 
orchestra of eighty filled the stage and gave 
The house was well filled by friends of Pro- 
Professor Kaspar came to this city ten 


three short numbers with 
much precision and finish. 
fessor Kaspar and his pupils. 
years ago fresh from his studies in Prague and Paris, and by his energy 
and devotion to his art has built up a class of young violinists, who gave 
the 


testimony to his value asa teacher by their performance at concert 


In addition to his work asa teacher, Professor Kaspar has for several 
years served as the conductor of the Georgetown Amateur Orchestra and 
the Wilhelmj, giving his services to both organizations without remunera 
tion. He has been admirably seconded in his efforts by Mrs. Kaspar, the 
favorite soprano, whose numbers were an attractive feature of the concert 


Communication. 


Rocuesrer, N. ¥., May 16, 1890. 


Editors Musi 
| SEE by your last issue that you have published some of 
Had I known 


al Courter: 


my correspondence regarding concert for M. T. N. A. 
you intended so doing I should have sent other papers, which I mail here- 
with. 

The Rochester press and musicians have done nobly in this enterprise, 
and it now remains to be seen if the public are too apathetic to respond ; if 
so, all my exceeding hard work and the good wishes and co-operation of 
theelements above mentioned will not enable me to make the solid success 
I have labored so earnestly to gain. 

I feel assured that all true lovers of our beautiful art wish us success, 


and Iam personally grateful for all the favors extended. 


Very truly, Encar H. Suerwoop 
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‘ Professional Cards. 





METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 
The Most Select Musical School i in ithe United States. 


Z=XCEPTION Al ADV ANT AG SKS: Voice, Piano- 
forte, Urwan, Violin, Harmony and the Languages. 
Successful Musicians and eminent Teachers comprise 
the Faculty—all actually employed at the Conservatory. 
Prominent among them are 


D Levy Buck, Paoto Giorza, 
A.eertr R, P Currorp A. ScumipT, 
Director of Pianc fe yr te Cuas, Ropers, Jr., 

Department L. A. Russet, 
Harry Rowe SHELLEY, Erecxa Urassi, 
Sitas G. Pratt, 

Applicants without musical talent not accepted. 

t@ Send for Circular, 


H, W. GREENE, General Manager. 


Cc, B. HAWLEY, Musical Director. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE, 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ART, 
Weber Music Hail, Ill, Catalogues 


mailed free on application. 
ALBERT E. RUFF, Director. 


me 
ALVES, 

ypen for Concert Engagements. 
Address 1146 Park Avenue. 


Chicago, 


CARL 
Alto, « 


Mrs 


Mr. CARL HILD, 

Solo Violinist, and Mrs. CARL HILD, Accompanist, 
are open for engagements, Address care of Tue 
Musicat Courier, 25 EB. rath Street. 


Mrs. HELEN AMES. 

Soprano Oratorio and Concert. For terms and 
dates address 16:1 West Forty-ninth Street, or Hanrv 
W oLrsonn, 331 Kast Fourteenth Street, New York, 


MARIE G. LUKSCH. 
Lessons in Voice Culture, Concert and Operatic 
Apply from 2 to 3 Pp. M., 26 West Forty 
ect 


Miss 





CHARLES PALM, 
Violinist, : 
, St. Mark’s 
DE GEBELE 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 Hast 18th Street, New York. 


Place, New York. 


Mme. FRIDA ASH- 


A. FARINIS 

M Srupt \ at, No. s2 Lexington Avenue. 
Opera, Concert Su age, Oratorio and Church. 
Reception hours from 5 to 6 Pr, M, 


ect y 


JAS. G. HUNEKER, 

y Professor of Piano at the National Conservatory, 
will accept P rivate pupils in Piano playing. Modern 
ethe taught Address, care of this office. 

Mrs. W. H. SHERWOOD, 


For Summer Piano Lessons, 
Address at her residence, 
288 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher of the Piano, 
Address care of Wm. A. Pond & Co, 
25 Union Square, New York. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 
Voice, Piano and Theory of Music, 
Address STRINWAY HALL, New York. 


Mr. PIERRE DOUILLET, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Address 114 Kast 81st St., , New York, 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER 
Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsourgh, Pa, 


MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. ros East ad st., New yor 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, 


. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


New York’ 





MME, 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocat TEACHER, 
118 East 26th Street, New York 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 
CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 


1146 Park Ave., near grst St, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address e7 Union Square. New York. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, 
Weber Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
free on application, 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director 
BANNER, 


Open for Engagements. 
225 Kast 8rst Street, New York. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
VioLtonceLto Virtus6o, 
Will accept engagements for C yncerts and Solo 
work: also a limited number of Pupils. 
Address are East 14th Street. 


THEODORE : PEET, 
PIANO AnD Tueory. 
Specialty made of the modern simplified and con- 


Catalogue mailed 


MICHAEL 


Violinist. 








ed technique as used in Berlin and Vienna. 
x45 Fifth Avenue. 


EP. CARPENTER COMPANY, ZETPRER & WINKELMANN 
“PIANOS,~ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
BRAUNSHCWEIG, GERMANY, 


THE HIGHEST GRADE 
Uprights and Grands, 


— OF — 


REED ORGANS. 


Send for Catalogue and Outs of Two New 
TION. CHEAP PRICES AND 


and Takiog Styles. 
BEST WORKMANSIIIP, 





The Trade cordially invited to visit our Factory. 





SEVEN HOURS’ RIDE FROM NEW YORK. 


Washburn LYON & HEALY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 
Guitars, 













FAGTORY: 21! to2i7 SOUTH GANAL ST. 
reetomnanme State § Monroe Sts, 
CHICACO. 










ARE 
andolins RECOMMENDED 


By all the leading artists as the 
best in the world. 


Our capacity is taxed to the 
utmost in filling the orders we re- 
ceive for these popular Instruments. 


If you have not received our new cata- 
logue and souvenir (a unique thing in its way) 
we will be pleased to mail it to you, 





PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano at a Fair Price. 


Equalto Any! Surpassed by None! 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


BRAUMULLER CO. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of New York), 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


542 and 544 West Fortieth Street, 
NEW YORE. 





forthe Manufacture of 
JLER PIANO. 


This Building is used Solel 
THE BRAUMU 


WESER BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


NEWMAN BROS. ORGANS, 


Cor. W. Chicago Ave. & Dix St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 
in the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine chese orgar’s. 











JACK HAYNES. 24 Union Square, New York. 


P. PABST, LEIPSIC, 


GERMANY, 








FRANK L. ARMSTRONG, Manager. 





Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 


Begs to announce that her address is 


64 RUE JAUFFRAY, PARIS, FRANCE, 


And that she is prepared to receive pupils 
professional and amatuer. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LITER- 
ATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE ANDTUNING. Tuition, $5 to $25 

Blectric 
endar, 





Board and Roon, including Steam’ Heat an 
Light, $s to $7.50 per week. For Illustrated Cal 
giving full in rmation, address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Sq., BOSTON. 


GEO. H. TAYLOR, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Buckskins, Action Leather 


AND 
CAPPING SKINS, 
Factories: 
Cor. W. Fulton and Rose Sts.; Prospect and High Sts. 


Office : Cor. Main and Fulton Streets. 


GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y¥. 
ong amin 


LUE 
ins ediax : 
Grane mares 2 


° 
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~Indexed assified-and @ 

under exh article then dency addresses ° 


THE BEST MANUFACTURERS. 


@mplete in One Royal OctavoVol.of over 1000p. @ 








frice inCloth,$5. in Leather$7. @ 
INDISPENSABLE e 

to Buyers of Articles inall ines and @ 
Invaluable as 4 Statistical work. eS 

- Orders received at office of this Paper- @ 











ALWAYS CLEAN. 
ALWAYS IN ORDER. 
ALWAYS ACCESSIBLE. 
NO TEDIOUS SEARCHING. 
NO TORN MUSIC. 
NO LOST MUSIC. 





FLORENCE CABINET CO. 


628 Opera House Building, 
CHICAGO. 





W holesale Music Dealer. 


ORDERS EXECUTED AT LOWEST PRICES. 





E. S. BONELLI, 
Or SAN FRANCISCO, 


Will be in this city June 1, when he will be pre- 
pared to perform his operation on the accessory 
slips of tendons of the ring finger, insuring greater 
freedom in piano playing. The operation is pain- 


Pror. 





CATALOGUES SENT FREE APPLICATION 


ON 


less and scarless. 
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Mr. Hale and the London “ Musical 
Times.” 
7" May number of the London “ Musical 


Times’’ published the following notice about Mr. F. 
W. Hale’s Electric Clavier : 

Another improvement in the piano is reported—of course, from America. 
We are told that a Mr. Hale, of Boston, has invented ‘‘ a small lever under 
the upper part of the keyboard of the piano, by means of which the action 
may be disconnected from the strings, giving one ina second of timea 
mute piano. Here is the advantage of the invention. The original piano 
touch is retained, and, not only that, another valuable idea is at hand. 
By gradually depressing a similar lever at the same place on the piano 
any necessary degree of resistance may be instantly added to the keys, and 
you may at once have a dumb piano with an action requiring a finger 
pressure of anywhere from zero to 6 ounces, as you may please, And then, 
if you prefer, you may throw on the sound wich any degree of key resist- 
ance you may require.”’ Those who are at all acquainted with the mech- 
anism of a piano will perhaps be incredulous as to the mode in which this 
invention works—at least, as here described—but assuredly the latter por- 
tion is the invention of an ignoramus. We thought that the old idea of 
abnormal key resistance being beneficial for practice had long ago been 
exploded. : 

But this is not all, The reporter of this novelty goes on: ‘* These inven- 
tions alone would have served to give the inventor a place at the head of 
the benefactors of a long suffering public; but more than this, he has 
called to his aid electricity in operating a tell-tale bell stroke when the 
pupil plays in too detached a way, or if his tones overlap (used, of course, 
in technical work only). A slight movement of an almost invisible switch 
under the left end of the keyboard makes an electric connection, which 
causes a small bell to strike whenever there is a break between consecutive 
tones, and the connection is so arranged the legato must be absolutely per- 


A slight movement of another switch makes another similar attach- 
* * *# 


fect. 
ment, and now the bell rings whenever the tones are overlapped. 
This switch also reports a non-simultaneous use of the hands in two hand 
These connections may be used either separately or together, and 
The value of this arrangement 
Cer- 


chords. 
with either dumb piano or speaking piano. 
is patent to everyone acquainted with elementary piano work.” 
tainly not to ourselves, who were under the impression that legato in- 
volved an overlapping of the tones. And as to the first switch, if the bell 
rings whenever there is a break in the sounds it must ring all the time 
when the hands are off the keys altogether. But, alas for the poor piano 
thus pervaded with levers and switches and electrical connections! And 
still more alas for the hapless student when all this machinery is turned on 
For a bell rings whenever two notes are not consecutive, when- 
And this on a 


at once! 
ever they overlap, and whenever they are not sounding. 
dumb piano where his ear cannot detect the nature of his faults, but can 
only hear a perpetual electric bell ! 


Mr. Hale’s reply is as follows : 
Boston, May 16, 1890. 


Editors Musical Courier : 

I have before me the May number of the London ‘Mu 
sical Times,’’ which contains an article in review of my late 
the Electro Clavier. The subject matter upon 
review is based is evidently taken from Mr. 


invention 
which the 
Gage’s article which appeared in the March number of the 
‘*Etude.”’ 

The sagacious editor of the ‘* Musical Times’? should not 
have expected to understand that article. It was written 
for American readers and for such as are able to follow the 
original drift of Western ideas. But at least the accom- 
plished editor of this ‘‘ Musical Times’’ should have been 
wise enough, upon failing to get at what it was about, to 
have ruminated silently upon his stupidity and not to have 
exposed it to the derision of better informed readers. 

We are informed by the ‘‘ Times”’ editor that ‘legato-in 
volves an overlapping of the tones,’’ ¢.¢., the first key to be 
held down until after the next one has produced its tone. 
Well, this may be so over in the ‘‘ Musical Times ”’ quarters, 
but it somehow does not seem to agree with our poor un 
But 


educated ideas and ears in this quarter of the globe. 
if the ‘* Times’’ man says that overlapping the tones is a 
correct legato, I suppose the sooner we all try and think so 
the better. Iam just a little anxious to know how much 
he would have us overlap, for I ought to begin immediately 
to find out his way of playing, since I am afraid it will 
trouble me a little at first, unless his explanations are more 
detailed than they usually are. 

I hope, though, that he will allow us to hold one finger 
down until at least the next two have struck the keys, for 
my teachers always told me I had a special genius for 
this sort of thing, and I do want to do something real 
nice for the ‘* Times ’’ man when I begin to study with him 
Iam foolish enough to think that I could actually win a 
prize for this kind of technic, and it may be that you know 
of some other one in America who could carry off the sec- 
ond prize. 

I can now begin to see where all my time was lost, for 
when I studied the piano I was foolish enough to employ 
American and German teachers, who always told me that a 
correct legato consisted in the perfect contact of two con- 
secutive tones, 7. ¢., the first to the instant the 
second began, I also remember how I tried to investigate 
the phenomena of tone formation, and found that since the 
drum of the ear vibrates one-sixteenth of a second after 
being set in motion, if the second tone was set in vibration 
at any time within this interval, after the first actually 
ceased to vibrate, the impression of a perfect legato union 


cease 


would still be intact. 

When this became plain to me I began to understand why 
my teachers would not allow me to hold one key down until 
after the next had been struck. I am rather of the opinion 
now that all the theories of sound propagation I ever saw 
were written for American ears only, unless it may be that 
the drum of the ‘‘Times’’ man’s ear does not work easily. 
But, as I said before, I had a born genius for the kind of le- 





gato playing the ‘‘ Times” man adyocates, but my teach- 
ers used to call it ‘‘ muddy playing” and all such kind of 
very mean words, so that I often felt very blue and dis- 
heartened because I was so stupid. I kept trying, though, 
for a good many years until at last I could do quite well for 
an American. When I began to teach a little I was quite 
unfortunate in getting pupils who seemed to have much 
the same genius as I had. 

They could play first rate if 1 would only allow them to 
hold some fingers down, so as to help pry up the others. I 
thought they ought not to do this, and to help them prac- 
tice the way I wished them to play, I one day made a little 
machine that would tell them when they fingered incor- 
After this we got along very nicely until the 


rectly. 
’? man concluded to inform me that all my ideas 


“Times 
about teaching were American and therefore false, 

This makes me feel mad, to think that I should have 
employed anyone but English teachers. I can begin to see 
it all clearly now just why my teachers all told me to prac- 
tice the way I have described. I can see it now, because 
they knew I had a genius for playing in just the way the 
’ man has said was correct, and ‘they were afraid 


But I shall not be put off in 


‘* Times’ 
I would get ahead of them. 
this way, for I mean to go straight to London and begin all 
over again with the ‘* Times’”’ man. 

There is another thing he implies is all wrong, and that 
is to try and get special strength in the fingers. I forgot to 
say before that my teachers always told me that I had no 
more strength in my fingers than there was in a moonbeam, 
and so I went to work to fix up my piano, which had now 
merely a very light touch, so as to make it heavy or light 
I succeeded so well in this that my teacher 
But 


as they have always required a good deal of practice to 


as I wished. 
did not have to scold me any more about weak fingers. 


keep them strong as well as flexible, I feel certain that by 
the time I get to London my fingers will be weak enough to 
suit the ** Times ’’ man, and when my genius for overlapping 
fully returns | have no doubt I shall set all England agog 
with my splendid performances. I shall give all the credit 


*man. I ought to have said 


of my success to the ** Times 
before that the electric bell in my ‘* machine ”’ 


”? man set down to play on it. 


did not ring 


all the time until the ‘‘ Times 
You see I have constructed it so that if a mistake is made 


in what some people in America call a perfect legato the 


| bell 





ring; but if there was no mistake made there 
would be no sound from the bell whatever. 


it so it could be instantaneously adjusted so as to indicate 


would 
I also arranged 


even the slightest error or only those more conspicuous, as 
But you see again I was all wrong in my 
”* man plays on it it 
his perfect 


might be desired. 
ideas of Iégato, for when the ‘ Times 
keeps up a continuous ringing, since when 
legato is being performed the keys must all overlap, “ you 
naw.’ It has just occurred to me that it would be a good 
idea to obtain from the ‘*Times”’ man some more precise 
information about the amount of overlapping needful, so 
that I can be practicing a little while 1 am winding up my 
business affairs here and on my way over. 

I must say, in conclusion, that the Electro Clavier has 
met with the most unqualified indorsement of every musi- 
cian who has given it a personal examination. 


W. HALE. 


Very respectfully yours, F. 








Saint-Saens on the Organ. 
AMILLE SAINT-SAENS has lately been 
defending himself against some accusations concern- 

ing his orchestral treatment of the organ in his perform- 
ances and compositions. He says: 

‘* The modern organ has been adopted in England but for 
a short time. The English, like the Germans, are a little in 
the situation of a man who would have continued to play 
upon the clavecin, and yet found himself face to face with 
a modern pianist armed with a concert grand piano. He 
would certainly find that it was no more the true style of 
the clavecin. The true style of an instrument is not this 
or that conventional style, but that which brings into play 
the best resources of the instrument. 

‘*When the organ is played in the manner of certain me- 
diocrities, which consists exclusively of a few little easy 
and vulgar effects, one departs from the ‘true organ style.’ 
On the other hand, classic organists who disdain to display 
the marvelous effects of modern instruments, and are con- 
tent to play fugues, drawing out all the registers of the 
organ at once, do not make music, but a confused noise, in 
which it is often impossible to distinguish anything. If the 
fugue style, with pedal obligato, is what agrees best with 
the organ, it is on the condition that the performance shall 
always be clear and intelligible, which is obtained by vary- 
ing the timbres, by passing, according to requirements, 
from one clavier to the other; but then, for lovers of tradi- 
tion, this is no more the true organ style than are orches- 
tral effects.” 

There is, of course, much truth in these remarks, though 
in common with others of the same nationality Saint-Saéns 
appears somewhat ignorant of English progress ; moreover 
the comparison between the development of the piano and 
the organ is scarcely a happy one. The piano has developed 
a sustaining power and responsiveness which revolutionized 
this class of composition since the days of its progenitor, 





the clavecin; but no such important changes have taken 
place in the organ; the production of its tones are prac- 
tically the same, and the touch of its keyboard is as unre- 
sponsive to the varying emotions of the performer as it was 
100 years ago; consequently the genius of the organ re- 
mains the same, and therefore its chief strength must be in 
the same style of music, 7. ¢., contrapuntal. 

Undoubtedly the modern organ, when cleverly manipu 
lated, can, in certain isolated passages, reproduce with 
great fidelity corresponding orchestral tone, but in propor- 
tion as the organist endeavors to imitate the full orchestra 
the likeness deteriorates, because it is impossible to repro 
duce the of orchestral tone. However many 


orchestral stops an organ may contain, and however per 
it is 


balance 


fect the imitation to their respective originals may be, 
obviously impossible to produce the effect of a single full 
orchestral chord unless each stop had an independent key- 
board and the organist had a finger for each. 

With such a magnificent instrument as the 


—an instrument, moreover, which can produce effects which 


modern organ 


no combination of other instruments can equal—surely it 
may be asked is imitation necessary ? Let the organ builder 
imitate orchestral instruments by all means, and produce 
pipes of manifold variety of tone color, but let the organist 
first consider the genius of his instrument, study to use it 
in the most effective manner, and to make it the expositor 
Such a performer will do greater justice to the 
> art 


of his ideas. 
organ and more for the progress of this branch of the 
than the most ambitious imitatory effects which, as such, 
can only at best but gain a secondary place in the esteem 
of the artistic.—London ‘‘ Musical World.” 


FOREICN NOTES. 


> — 


—Gevaert, director of the Brussels Conservatory, 


has just published the first part of a new treatise on 


orchestration. 


Mr. A. 


just 


“Mus. Wochenblatt 
Goring Thomas’ ** Nadeshda ”’ 
brought out at the Stadt Theatre of Breslau. 


—According to the 
opera has been 
He came 
of the 


Hans Richter has arrived in London, 
direct from Brussels, where he conducted the last 
Popular Orchestral Concerts, which performance closed the 
musical year in the Belgian capital. 

F. H. Cowen’s opera “ Thorgrim ” was brought 
out for the first time at Drury Lane Theatre, 
on Tuesday, the 22d ult., by the Carl Rosa Opera Company. 
The composer conducted the premiére in person and seems 
to have achieved a considerable success. As for the value 
‘*Musical World,”? one of the 


London, 


of the new work the London 
critically most competent of our transatlantic contempora- 
ries, sums up as follows: 

m Tuesday of 
of 


It is not untrue to say that the production at Drury Lane 
Mr. Frederic H. Cowen’s new opera, ** Thorgrim,”’ is one 
teresting events which have happened in the musical world for a 
erable number of years. bviously impossible 
to enter, contemporary composers have done but little in this 
of composition, and in that little Englishmen have borne an infi 
the ** Nadeshda”’ and 


the most in- 
consid- 
For reasons into which it is 
artment 
utesimal 
Of their recent essays, two only ** Esme- 
of Mr. Goring Thomas—can be 


part. 

ralda”’ said to have succeeded. Some- 
thing much more vivid than mere curiosity, theref« 
the issue of the task upon which Mr. Cowen has been engaged for many 


that whereas 


e, has been rife as to 


months. For his position has been peculiar in this respect 
each of his contemporaries has already indicated with tolerable 
the place for which he is fitted, uncertainty as to Mr. Cowen’s actual 
powers and their ultimate development has been natural and excusable. 
The work which he has hitherto accomplished has always been marked 


exactness 


by exquisite grace, poetry and charm. It has generally been vital, spon 
it has had the “ note of distinction,”’ but not seldom has the su- 


We have waited for some work 


taneous; 
preme quality of strength been wanting. 

which should combine all these desirable 
ness that there were in Mr. Cowen’s nature elements which, if allowed 
full play, would justify him in claiming a far more worthy place among 
his fellows than even as the composer of the ‘* Scandinavian’ symphony 
he could yet aspire to. Was ‘* Thorgrim,” then, to be the expected work’? 
This was the question which everyone asked, more or less consciously, on 
The answer is not to be compressed into a single word 


attributes, having a conscious- 


Tuesday night. 
It would certainly be false to say “* No ;” 
comprehensively affirmative “* Yes.” 


it would be misleading to offer a 


* * * * * x * * a 


One had not to listen to many pages of the opera before it was ‘at once 
apparent that Mr. Cowen had endeavored, with conspicuous courage, to 
enter upon the path which we of to-day see to be the only way toward the 
production of great lyrical drama. There was here no attempt to capture 
the cheap applause of the “‘ many headed” by vulgarly sensational effects 
and it was made plain that we should not be called upon to endure an in- 
organic series of meaningless recitatives and ballads. There would have 
been more room for regret than for surprise had ‘* the shackles of l 
though “tradition’’ might fitly replace the ‘ 


an old 


love straitened him”’ Ik 
of the quotation ; but it is a pleasant duty to record that ‘ 
work which shows, as has been already implied, that Mr. Cowen is break- 
ing fresh ground. It is—a few passages alone excepted 
gards its form, which is quite in keeping with that indicated as best by the 
latest of the great masters. The list of faults is happily not very long, and 
we shall prefer to mention them at once, that we may the more quickly 
proceed to the far pleasanter task of showing in more detail the many 


*Thorgrim” isa 


rganic as re- 


merits of the work. 

To begin. Mr. Cowen has not always exercised sufficient care in choos- 
ing his themes, and even where the chief of these are adequate and good 
their developments have not been carried out with a sufficiently evident 
desire to avoid “‘padding."’ The warp and woof is not allowed to form 
itself of material derived exclusively from the ** germ "’ themes. 
though we are far from accusing Mr. Cowen of carelessness, it certainly 
appears as if his care and thought had been rather unequally bestowed. 
The presence, for instance, on several occasions of striking, if scarcely 
novel effects, Which are somewhat at variance with, or at any rate do not 
grow out of the dramatic necessities of the situation, is a fault which 


In short, 
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He has gone so far in the direction of modern 
vements in form that he should have had the courage to go farther 


might have been avoided. 


He should have eschewed all Meyerbeerisms or other /mfedimenta 


which fetter his progress to that high plane of freedom on which he 


hould move; above all, he should have thrown aside such conven- 


alities as the repetition of a line of verse for the sole purpose of com- 
symmetry of a musical phrase, or the institution of a long 


eting the 
“must make an end,” sim- 


suse on the preposition in such 4 sentence as 


he note which is set to it is the dominant, These things may 


trifles, but our insistance upon them is an 


ply because 
seem inconsiderable 
vctual tribute to the worth of Mr. Cowen’s achievement, which is in many 
so notable that their presence is thrown into stronger relief. 

To return to praise, We have already noted the more organic vitality 
and it must be added that as far as dramatic fitness 


to some 
respects 


{ form displayed 
und fidelity to the words and meaning are concerned there is most notice- 
And strength is there, the virile strength for which 
Thorgrim’s” air, ** Pride of the North,” 


ble improvement 
we have waited. It is present in * 
whose resonant phrases have something very like the true heroic ring ; it 
sbundantly present in the finale to the second act, ** My King and Mas- 
and strikingly powerful is the soliloquy of ** Helgi” in the last act, 

The strength of sheer beauty is ap- 
wanders Thorwald by the 


In their dark and secret places.” 


ballad, ** Why 


rhorgrim’s 





irent aiso in 
tream and in the love duet in the pine forest. And a careful study of 
e orchestration will reveal here too a degree of power which has not 
erto been present to the same degree. in anything which Mr, Cowen 
as previously given us 
Phat the old qualities of grace and charm are forthcoming, wherever 
hey are called for, isa matter of course ; equally needless is it to insist 
ypon the mastery of technical resource revealed on every page of the 
re, or upon the discretion with which local color has been applied. 
But enough has been said to show that it is not only easy, but necessary, 
nwratulate Mr. Cowen on this his latest achievement. He has shown 
with unmistakable plainness that the highest qualities of the artist, 
which have hitherto been but dimly hinted at in his work, are in active 
process of development Phat ** Thorgrim "’ is by far the strongest music 
e has yet written is so true that he must be prepared to be judged in all 
future essays by a higher standard than that which has been before ap- 
Given a suitable subject, capable of dramatic treatment, we shall 
expect from him--and “ Thorgrim "’ is warrant that our expectations will 
t be disappointed—an opera which shall redound even more than does 
t 1¢ renown alike of its composer and of English art 


Che exhibition of Beethoven relics, which is now 


taking place at Bonn, opened on the 10th inst. and is ex 


tremely interesting Both public and private collections 
have lent their choicest treasures for this occasion, Among 
the exhibits are most important and interesting family 


locuments, original MSS. of the composer’s works, both 


early and late, in great abundance ; letters of all dates, in- 

uding one the signature to which was written on his death 
wd; his piano, his stringed instruments, his ear trumpet 
ind a great many articles from his study; besides an 
almost complete collection of pictures, drawings and busts 


taken from life. When we reflect that all these interesting 
objects and many others which we cannot enumerate will 
all be seen together in one house, and that the house where 
the composer was born, it will be seen that the interest to 


musicians will be absolutely unique. 


In commenting on the rumor that a new opera 
house is to be opened in Berlin with Dr. Hans Von Bulow as 
‘* Neue Zeitschrift fur Musik ’’ ‘*We 

that the will 


undertake the risky plan of giving opera in Berlin without 


onductor, the remarks : 


not believe astute director, Neumann, 


ao 


px rmission to use Wagner's operas. Whether you admire 
Wagner’s operas or not, one thing is certain—the opera 
houses live on them. Without Wagner no opera house is 
possible. The works of the Bayreuth master are protected 
by copyright till 1914, and till that date the General Intend- 


ant of the Royal Opera alone possesses the right to produce 


operas. The Viennese are more fortunately situated, 


these | 


nee are there protected for only ten years, so that 


operas 
no one can prevent the Viennese from hearing ‘ Parsifal’ 


ifter the midnight bell of December 31, 1893, has tolled.’’ 


Says the “ Evening Post :"” “Opera composers 
ire be to realize that unless they follow the dra 


Saint 


hhh 
matic methods of Wagner.their works are doomed. 
ns in his last opera has made free use of ‘leading 
tive or characteristic melodies, and Mr. Cowen has 
lone the same thing in his new opera, *‘ Thorgrim,’ recently 
roduced by the Carl Rosa Company in London, a dozen of 


What is 


} 


these motives being printed in the book of words. 


more remarkable still is that the librettist, Mr. Joseph Ben 
ett, has also followed in Wagner’s footsteps—as well as he 

id. The ‘Saturday Review’ remarks apropos: ‘It is 

rious to see how so consistent an opponent of Wagner as 
Mr. Bennett has always been is foreed—probably against 
his wi » pay to him the flattery of imitation ;’ adding 
that ‘the ever increasing acceptance of Wagner’s principle 
that a music drama should be a combination of action, 
music, poetry and painting has rendered it impossible for a 
work to succeed in which one element predominates over 


the other: 

Phe German opera season at Kroll’s Theatre, at 
-van on the 10th inst. Among the artists who will 
ir im the the Mrs. Sembrich, 


Luver, Malten and Miss M. Macintyre ; among the men are 


Berlin, be 


course ol season are 


Goetze, Van Dyck, Gura, Erl, Ravelli, Botel and Fr. d’An- 
ra 

Pauline L’Allemand, the excellent operatic so- 

prano, will leave for Germany to-day on a well earned trip of 

vacation. She intends to return to this country in October, 

when she will be at the head of the L’Allemand English 

Opera Company, which is to be organized under Director 


I 


Iless’ 


management, 
9 

















Boston Provincialism. 


OR the sake of an argument, which is adroit- 

ly made but rests on false premises, the Boston ‘* Even- 

ing Transcript’? pleads guilty to the charge that Boston 
is provincial in musical matters. The indictment to which 
this plea is made was formulated by a contributor to the 
‘*Evening Post,’’ who, writing from Boston, pointed out the 
fact that the recent performances of German opera in that 
city were disgracefully bad and yet were generously patron- 
ized by the Boston people. ‘*None but provincials would 
be thus imposed upon and kiss the hand that swindles them 


? contributor, 


so loftily and constantly,”’ says ‘the “ Post’s 
who writes himself down ‘‘ A Wagnerite”’ at the end of his 
screed. Now, it is no affair of ours if Boston men and Bos- 
ton newspapers wish to speak disrespectfully of their own 
town. Time was when Boston used to curl its lip at New 
York’s pretense of musical culture, and systematically put 
the stamp of its disapprobation on all things which New 
York had admired and smile upon all things which had 
been frowned on in New York. We 
where an artist took the advice of 
and went to Boston on the strength of a New York failure. 


The correctness of the rule was verified ; Boston welcomed 


have a case in mind 


a disinterested friend 


the artist with open arms, as the artist deserved to be wel- 
comed. Many other illustrations come to mind, but nothing 
would be accomplished by enumerating them. It is a cause 
of gratitude for the sake of the art that Boston no longer 
feels the self sufticiency which she did when she affected to 
despise what New York liked and to like what New York 
In 


fact, Boston is exceedingly sensible in musical matters— 


despised, and it is a proof that she is not provincial. 


much more than she is in literary—and it is a ground for 
hearty congratulation that the country at large is glad to 
study her attitude toward the musical art and profit by it, 
while it smiles either with pity or derision at her genuflex 
ions before the shrines of such saints as Ibsen and Bellamy. 

But what is to be said about the fact that Boston gave 
generous patronage to the operatic enterprise which has 
been masquerading there and elsewhere as the Metropolitan 
Company? Simply that not being able to hear anything 
better it accepted what was offered with becoming grati- 
tude. Willingness to eat half a loaf rather than go hungry 
is not a proof of provincialism. Those who stand upon the 
critical watch towers in Boston failed not in their duty of 
warning the public against the viciousness of the German 
performances; yet the public went, and went, too, in 
greatest numbers to the operas which were most difficult to 
perform well. Why ? 
are most in consonance with the musical taste,of to-day. 


Because they were the operas which 


Beethoven’s ‘Fidelio’? and Wagner’s operas drew the big 
audiences. If the writer of the article in the ‘‘ Transcript ”’ 
will but recognize this fact (to which, if challenged, we are 
sure he would be willing to bear testimony), he will knock 
out the underpinning of all that critical structure which he 
reared in the hope of proving that New York, too, is pro- 
vincial because its opera is sung in German. He questions 
the taste and culture of the people who support our operatic 
establishment, the there in a 
foreign tongue, and describes the Opera House as ‘‘an inn 


because operas are sung 
where artists come and tarry awhile, with no interest in the 
place or the people.’”? How would it differ in this respect if 
the language used were Italian, or even English? Sing- 
Would the * Transcript ”’ 


Some 


ers’ voices do not last forever. 
have an artistic institution turned into an asylum ? 
of the members of the Metropolitan Company have been 
here for five years, and will doubtless be kept as much 
longer as they can be had or their powers hold out. In 
what does the status of Mrs. Lehmann-Kalisch differ here 
from that of Mr. Nikisch in Boston? We will not cite the 
case of Mr. Seidl, for he is in process of transformation into 
an American citizen. He has come to stay. Institutions 
that cater to the entertainment of the public cannot estab- 
lish their personnel on a permanent footing. If they were 
to do so it would tax the ingenuity of even a Boston editor, 
we fancy, to show how that would benefit art in a greater 
degree than the present arrangement. 

The Boston writer does not confine himself to illogical 
observations, however. He formulates a charge against 
the stockholders of the Metropolitan Opera House which is 
not only in bad taste, but for which the writer can offer no 
support. In his eyes the annual subscription of $3,000 each 
by the stockholders for the maintenance of opera *‘ only 
proves a pork prince’s prodigality, an opulent operator’s 
opportunity to exhibit his elegant person in an evening 
suit, and the appreciation by their wives and daughters of 
the fine chances offered to show their shoulders and display 
their diamonds.”’ It would be interesting to learn how the 
writer learned so much about the motives of the Metropoli- 
tan stockholders, or by what right he lumps seventy odd 
men in his characterization. The vulgarity in his charges 
is traceable, we imagine, to the newspaper talk about the 
vulgar conduct of some of the occupants of the opera 
boxes. But that conduct was not general. It was confined 
to two or three boxes of the seventy-two, as everybody 
might have known who wanted to. And to accuse the 
stockholders as a whole of a mere desire for vulgar display 
is on a par with an attack on Mr. Higginson for maintain- 
ing the Boston Symphony Orchestra, on the score that he 








does it in order to see his name in the papers. The stock- 
holders as a body here are doing for opera what Mr. Hig- 
ginson is doing alone in Boston and throughout the country 
for orchestral music. To maintain the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra Mr. Higginson employs the best foreign conduc- 
tor he can find and the best foreign musicians. Together 
they do the best they can to please the best taste of the 
public. That is what the stockholders of the Metropolitan 
do, and their institution is German simply because German 
opera pleases the best taste of the public, as is proven by 
experience. It is another matter entirely when the ‘Tran- 
script’s ’’ writer speculates about what might be done for 
the same amount of money in the way of establishing opera 
in the vernacular. 
{and Tue MusicaL Courter] has long been striving, but 
not blindly. 


That is a goal for which the *‘ Tribune ” 


They show little appreciation of the true state 
of affairs who think that American opera could be estab- 
lished by the mere fiat of the stockholders of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, backed by their annual subvention of 
$200,000. But the Metro- 
politan institution is helping to that consummation with the 


Time is not yet ripe for that. 


poorest of its representations much more potently than 
Mrs. Patti with the most scintillant of her vocal flights. — If 
Boston would but understand we would like to show her 
why it is the manifest destiny of a national opera to be es- 
tablished within her confines; but we fear that she is so 
little provincial that she will not rise to her opportunities.— 
‘* Tribune.” 








Musical Items. 


——The Boston Symphony Orchestra appeared at 
Central Music Hall, Chicago, III., last Wednesday evening. 


This was the first time under the baton of Mr. Nikisch. The 
selections were: Liszt’s ‘‘Les Préludes,’”? Grieg’s suite 
‘*Peer Gynt’? and Schumann’s Symphony No. 4 in D 


minor. Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler played the Chopin 


F minor concerto superbly. Mrs. Steinbach-Johns was the 


vocal soloist. 





Arthur Weld, so says the Boston “ Herald,” has 
nearly completed his setting of the ode written by Na- 
thaniel Childs for the coming celebration of the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery. The composition is one of marked 
beauty and dignity, and is scholarly throughout, fitting the 
character of the ode, which is an earnest one, superbly. It 
is set for a double quartet of mixed voices, with the chief 
solos for the contralto and baritone. 

——tTheodore Reichmann will remain in this coun- 
try during the summer ‘months and fill a number of en- 
He will be under the management of Mr. 
This week he will sing in Buffalo and 


gagements. 
Henry Wolfsohn. 
During the months of June and July Mr. Reich- 
mann will give a number of song recitals in the fashionable 


Providence. 


summer resorts, and in August and September he is ex- 
pected to appear in several of his favorite operatic charac- 
ters in Chicago, Milwaukee and Philadelphia. 


——The Emma Juch English Opera Company ended 
at Montreal, on Saturday evening last, one of the most suc- 
cessful seasons of English opera that has been recorded in 
this country. 

The season opened at the Academy of Music, Philadel- 
phia, October 21 last, and during the thirty weeks since the 
company has journeyed to the Pacific Coast and back, 
stopping at all the principal cities en route, as well as the 
larger cities on the Pacific Slope from Los Angeles, Cal., to 
Victoria, B. C., traveling in all, by rail and sea, over 
12,000 They 197 performances to 
audiences, in the aggregate numbering 300,000 people, and 
This is cer- 


miles. have given 
to gross receipts reaching nearly $500,000. 
tainly a grand showing for the first season of a new organ- 
ization, and Miss Juch and Director Locke deserve to be 
congratulated on the result. This fully emphasizes the 
fact that the American public are more than ready to sup- 
port opera in the vernacular when worthily given. The 
Juch company is certainly a well balanced organization 
and well equipped to meet all the requirements of the work 
it has undertaken. 

The names of the principal artists, with Emma Juch at 
the head of the list, is as follows: Miss Georgine von 
Januschowsky, Miss Susie Leonhardt, sopranos; Miss Lizzie 
Macnichol, Miss Fanny Gonzales, contraltos ; Charles Hed- 
mondt, Chevalier Scovel, Frank Peri, tenors; Giovanni 
Tagliapietra, Thomas Bott, baritones ; Franz Vetta, E. N. 
Knight, T. S. Guise, basses. Mr. Adolph Neuendorff was 
the musical director and Mr. Maurice Hogeman stage man- 
ager. Mr. Charles E. Locke personally directed the affairs 
of the organization, accompanying it on its tournée, while 
J. Charles Davis, William Fennessy and John J. Nolan 
looked after matters in advance. 

Director Locke, in an interview on Monday last, 
nounced that the personnel of the company for next season, 
in addition to most of those of the past season, would ¢on- 
tain some great European artists, whose names alone when 
announced would create a sensation, 

The season will be inaugurated at Denver, Col., on Au- 
gust 18, when the company open the new Broadway The- 


an- 


| atre in that city. After a two weeks’ stay in Denver they 
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will make an extensive tour of the United States and Can- 
ada, lasting forty weeks, during which they will open not 
less than six new opera houses in various parts of the coun- 
try, including the Duquesne Opera House, Pittsburgh ; 
Alhambra, Chicago, and the Grand Opera House, Dallas, 
Tex. 


——Ovid Musin, assisted by his company, gave a 


rl 


ery delightful and entertaining luncheon the pleasant gathering of yesterday was effected, Re- 


party was given at the Parker House, Boston, last Wednes- 
day afternoon in honor of Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, of the 
This gentleman, it will be remembered, 
was heard with much pleasure at Steinert Hall, before one 
of Boston’s most intelligent audiences, in an eloquent re- 
cital on the origin and history of the clavichord and harpsi- 


York ‘‘ Tribune.’”’ 


New 


marks in consonance with the nature of the affair were 
contributed by Mr. Alexander Steinert, Mr. Krehbiel, Prof. 
M. Steinert, and Col. John C. Wyman. 
Among others present were: His Honor Mayor Hart, ex- 
Mayor O’Brien, Hon. Leopold Morse, Col. H. G. Parker, 


Rev. M. J. Savage, Maj. G. O. Carpenter, Mr. A. Schuman, 


of New Haven, 


highly successful concert at the Academy of Music in Brook- 


lyn, Monday evening of last week. 


chord. 
Alexander aes 


It was through the courtesy and hospitality of Mr. 1, 
of the firm of M. 


Mr. John Wales, Mr. W. W. Gooch, Mr. H. Hecht, Mr. Geo. 
Mr. Carl Herman, Mr. B. E. Woolf and Mr. Ar 
—Boston ‘‘ Herald.”’ 


. Osgood, 


Steinert & Sons, that thur Weld. 








MASON & HAMLIN 


ORGANS AND PIANOS. 


ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS, 
Improved method of stringing, invented 
nd patented by Mason & Hamlin in 1882. 
ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
The Cabinet Organ was introduced by M. 
& H.in 1861. Other makers followed, but 
the M. & H. instruments have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best in the 
world, 
Asom, & passe PIANOS. 
The M. & H. Stringer has been pronounced 
by competent experts ** The greatest im- 
provement in pianos in half a century.” 
ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 

Bt Highest awards at all the great world’s 
exhibitions since and including that of 
Paris, 1867. 

ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 
The strings being secured to the iron rame 
by metal fastenings will not require tuning 
one quarter as often as pianos on the wrest 
pin system. 

ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS, 

Scharwenka says of the “ Liszt" model, 

. Capable of the finest tone coloring, and no 
other instrument so enraptures the player. 

M4, & nnd PIANOS. : 

New caving room grand pianos, new 
models upright grands. New piano cata- 
logues. 


ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS, 
Supplied to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
the Empress Eugénie, Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
Sir John Stainer, Ch. Gounod. 


ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 
Best quality of tone, which is very musical 
and refined, free from the ‘udéiness which 
is common. 


N ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 

BN Supplied to the pues of Turkey, the Abbé 
Liszt, Dr. F. Campbell, of the Royal 
Normal College, Madame Antoinette Ster- 
ing 

ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 

The Piapo as constructed on the M. & H. 
system is more durable, and very little 
affected by climatic influences, varying 
degrees of heat, dampness, &c. 


ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Popular Models. The Three Manual and 
32 feet Pedal Organ. The Two Manual 
and 16 feet Pedal Organ, The Liszt Organ, 
ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 
Circulars with testimonials from more than 
three hundred artists, dealers and tuners 
furnished on application. 
ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Send for New Illustrated Catalogue, 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 


Boston, 


NEW TORE, 


CELICAGO. 








ESTABLISHED 1280. 
INCORPORATED 188s. 


Schubert 
Piano. 


A Piano that Every Dealer 
should handle, 


Thoroughly constructed, attractive 
in appearance, brilliant in tone, 
reasonable in price, fully 
warranted, 


APPLY FOR TERRITORY TO THE 


SCHUBERT PIANO CO, 


(Peter Durry, 
Factory : East 134th St., 


Between Lincoln and Alex- 
ander Aves., 


President.) 








This building is owned and used exclusively by the Schubert Piano Co. 


NEW YorRn=z. 





PRACTICE 


il vi CLAVIER. 


A Silent Teaching 


AND 


PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 


Secures far more rapid progress in the train.ag of 
tingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by any other means. Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the oreadful 
annoyance of ‘'Piano Drumming.” and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty of music. 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
ties machine, All practice, including the lea ning 

ieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 
= the piano saved for the finished musical pe - 
formance. 


Correspondence solicited with Teachers and 
schools. 
Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. 


Address 
THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO. 
ta East 17th Street, New York City. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MOSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rrez on 
application, 





“KRDEGER 


PIANOS. 


EROECER & SONS, 


Manufacturers, 
FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


Cor. 2ist St. and 2d Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 





t2 Catalogues of new and second-hand books in 
stock furnished free to any address on application. 


Cc. N. CASPAR, 


BOOK EMPORIUM. 


DEALER IN AND IMPORTER OF 
American, British, German and French Books, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN, 


No. 437 East Water Sty | Milwaukes, Wis. 


Direct Connections with all Foreign Countries. 

Any book in any language obtained. 

“OUT OF PRINT” BOOKS A SPECIALTY. 

Send for books tried to obtain elsewhere in vain 
Correspondence solicited. 

Books, New and Second-hand, bought, 
sold and exchanged. 

50,coo volumes in stock. Standard, Technical, Scien- 
tific, Antiquarian and School Book Specialties. 

_Importation orders promptly executed and books 

‘out of print’’ procured. 





Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 
PiaANo AND Harmony. 
Following the Principles of Dr. Hans von Biilow. 
19 East 16th Street, New York, 








The Procell, 


THE BEST MEDIUM SIZE HIGH GRADE, NEW SCALE 


UPRIGHT PIANOSZ< 


7 
Elegant in Design, Solid in Construction, Excellent in Tone, Unsurpassed in Finish 
and the most satisfactory to the trade of any now in the market. 
FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS AND PRICES address 


THE PRESCOTT PIANO AND ORGAN CO., “*rssc"** 


COMNMCORD, IW. Ez. 


WM. RORLFING & SONS, 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


Foreign Music. 


—— INCLUDING —— 
Edition “ Peters,” “Andre,” and all Standard 
Editions, Publishers of Edition ‘‘ Rohlfing.” 


s% 
7 








The Trade throughout the United States and Canada 
supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 


Write for Terms and Catalegues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO.. Milwaukee. Wis. 


ESTABLISHED 1846 





LARGEST HOUSE 


FOR 


Masic Engraving 


AND 


PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing 
Title Samples 
and Price List free 
on application. 


LEeiIPsri oO 
GERMANY, 


C. G. RODER, 


Music Engraving and Printing, Lithography and Typography, 


to apply for Estimates of Manuscripts to be engraved 
liberal conditions, 





Begs to invite Music Houses 


and printed. Most perfect and quickest execution ; 


SCHOMACKER GOLD STRING PIANOS. 


These celebrated Pianos have received the highest 
Have been before the public for more than 





awards 
wherever exhibited. 


half a century, and on their superior excellence alone achieved 


their high reputation. They are unequaled for pure tone, quality, 
evenness of touch, superior workmanship and durability. It will 
be to the advantage of every dealer or lover of a fine Piano to cal out 
at our Warerooms and examine ‘OMAwER 
instruments, A cordial invitation is extended to all. a stem 


yur elegant stock of these superior 





WAREROOMS: 
1109 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
145 and 147 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Factories: N. W. Cor. 11th and Catharine Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Silver Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885 
Two Silver Medals, London, 1885. 


Gc. CHEVREL, 
Designs and Firm Names for Fall Boards a Specialty. 


ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS 








, PARIS EXPOSITION, 


1889, 





MARQUETRY OF ALL KINDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS. 
FRETWORK WOOD PANELS. 


{i RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILLE), PARIS, FRANCE 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH. 
Three Months.............@20.00 | Nine Months.......... ...#60.00 
Six Months..............+. 40.00 | Twelve Months............ 80.00 


Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P. M. on 
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Marc A, BLUMENBERG. OTTO FLOERSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 
HARRY O. BROWN, AssociATE EpITor. 
Offices: No, 25 East 14th St., New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 286 STATE STREET. 
JOHN E, HALL, Western Representative. 


GENERAL AGENCY FOR GERMANY: 
FRITZ SCHUBERTH, JR., 63 BrOverstrasse, Lerpsic. 





 e example set by Eugen d’Albert is sure to 
react upon all the piano firms in this country who 


have affiliations with artists. No firm can, with safe- 


ty, intrust their instruments to the tender mercies of 


players and singers who, for reasons unnecessary to 


investigate, will abuse the confidence reposed in 


them. It may prove, after all, a blessing in disguise, | 


for the public has begun to appreciate the difference 
between artists and business men, and as to the piano 
manufacturers—all of the makers of first-class pianos 
will hereafter consider the question rather more seri- 
ously than in the past, whether it really pays to have 
their instruments used by so-called artists without 
king for remuneration, 

the 


In fact, action of d’Albert may lead to a revolu- 


tion of methods by means of which much money 


may be saved, and makers of first-class pianos will 
be the gainers. The testimonial “scheme” is begin- 
ning to enter its last stages of decadence, and no 


ll be happier than makers of high grade pianos 
vhen the seance is ended. 
When Kimball 


comedy becomes 


can secure a Patti testimonial the 

a farce, notwithstanding that the 

whole music trade press indorses it. 

WwW". I'S the matter with D. S. Johnston, recently 
of Cincinnati, lately of Tacoma? Dun’s report 

«D. S. 


deed $1,200 on pianos.” 


on Saturday says: Johnston, Tacoma, gives 


NE of the members of the Philadelphia trade who 
0 “knows it all,” who possesses an exhaustible 
fund of humor, and who is among the brightest and 
keenest 
ind we are glad to note another good move on his 


part in taking the agency for the Farrand & Votey 


men in the business, is Mr. J. G. Ramsdell, 


organ. 


OTICE is hereby given, for the benefit of the legiti- 
N mate jobbing and retail piano and organ trade, 
that the pianos and organs advertised in many secu- 
lar and religious papers as Beatty pianos and Beatty 


by Beatty, who is a first-class stencil fraud. 

HE territory to be controlled for its various instru- 
7 ments by J. D. Hobbie & Co., the new firm at 
Memphis, consists of about two-thirds of Mississippi, 
all of West Tennessee and the State of Arkansas. 
The list of pianos is made up of the Decker Brothers, 
Haines Brothers, J. & C. Fischer and Schubert, and the 
Estey and the Story & Clark organs will be sold by 
the new house. 


R. EDWARD’ P. MASON, the son of the late 

Henry Mason, will succeed his father in the 
presidency and general management of the Mason & 
Hamlin Organ and Piano Company. The new warc- 
rooms in this city at 158 Fifth-ave. were closed on Sat- 
urday—the day of the funeral—and the employees of 
the New York house went to Boston in a body to at- 
tend the funeral services. 








Wasuincton, May 19.—Assistant Secretary Tichenor has sustained the 
practice at the port of New York of classifying violin bows as musical in- 
struments only when they accompany the violins, one bow and one violin 
forming one complete musical instrument, and classifying violin bows 
when imported separately or in excess of the number of violins according 
to their component materials, 


HESE are curious decisions. Violin bows without 
T violins are useless; violins without bows are 
similarly useless. The 
action without the piano is useless, and the piano 
without the action is also of And yet the 
“bows” and the “actions” are not “ parts of musical 
according to legal determination. 


It is like the action decision. 


no use. 





| instruments,” 


ENRY BEHNING, the senior member of the firm 
H of Behning & Son, left for Europe on the Werra 
last Saturday, attended to the dock by a host of 
friends, workmen of the Behning factory, relatives and 
Mrs. Behning accompanies her hus- 
Four 


newspaper men. 
band, and they expect to return in September. 
years ago Mr. Behning visited Europe; three years 
ago he made a trip to California via Panama, and last 
year Henry Behning, Jr., visited the Paris Exposition. 
The Behnings are travelers. 
a 

EVER before in the history of THE MUSICAL 
N COURIER have we been called upon to record so 
many deaths within a given limit of time as from 
January 1, 1890, to Omitting 
many of the minor laborers in the musical trade field, 


this present issue. 


we find this imposing list of those who have gone 
over to the silent majority since the new year : 
W. V. D. Haring, 
Louis Valentine, 
Chas. Stier, 
Mr. Cummings, 
John F. Nunns, 


Geo. A. Prince, 
Hermann Konig, 
John Phillippi, 
Fredk. Reichenbach, 
Jacob Estey, 

Mrs. K. R. Stieff, 

B. Dreher, 

John Church, 

Frank Collins, 

Geo. A. Paillard, 
Elliott B. Comstock, 


Henry M. Copp, 
Riley Burdette, 
James Fricker, 
Julius Mellen, 
Victor Mustell, 
C. M. Loomis, 
Twenty-two deaths in twenty-two weeks ! Was ever 
And 
now with thi$-iggsue we must chronicle the passing 
away of another representative figure, Mr. Henry 
Mason, of the great firm of Mason & Hamlin, a man 
who has been foremost in his business for many, 


there such a sad-roll in the annals of the trade ? 


many years ; who has been a prime factor in the lead- 
ing movements of the trade throughout all of his use- 
ful lifetime, and who died honored and respected by 
all with whom he had come in contact; who will be 
mourned by a host of friends and beneficiaries, and 
who leaves a vacancy in the trade and in the social 
and commercial life of Boston that it will be hard in- 
deed to fill. His bravery and fortitude in the last few 
months of his terrible illness mark him as a hero and 
give a clear insight into the character of this man of 
indomitable will power, tempered by a patience and a 
kindly consideration of the feelings of others, which 
made him one of the most respected, most loved men 


cil trash, and that the said instruments are not made 


We extend our heartfelt sympathy and condolence 
to his bereaved family. 

As we go to press additional information reaches us 
to the effect that the Mason-Hamlin Company have 
suffered another loss. The death of Henry Thielberg, 
the secretary of the company, who was born in Ham- 
burg, occurred on Saturday, almost simultaneously 
with the funeral of the president, Henry Mason. 
After a week’s illness he succumbed to apoplexy or 
paralysis (not definitely stated) at the age of 61 years. 
For 27 years he had been connected with the Mason- 
Hamlin Company, for which firm he has made more 
than a dozen trips to Europe, representing in many 
expositions the interests of the Mason & Hamlin Or- 
gan, and traveled almost around the world. Henry 
Thielberg fought in the late rebellion and came out 
of the war a naval officer, decorated with several med- 
als given him for personal bravery, He was a native 
of Hamburg, Germany, and leaves no relatives as_ far 
as is known. He was a man of sound judgment and 
broad charity, and had made friends wherever he had 
made acquaintances. The news of the death of Mr. 
Thielberg reached the mourners from the funeral of 
Mr. Mason, just as they had returned to the Boston 
warerooms. Mr. Wm. G. Fischer of Philadelphia had 
left Mr. Thielberg but a short time before and reached 
the warerooms as a telephone message came in an- 
nouncing his death. 

Mr. Joseph W. Howes, employed until about a year 
ago by the New England Organ Company, of Boston, 
died in that city on Tuesday, at the age of 77. He 
was formerly agent of the United States and Canada 
Express in Montreal, and for a term served as United 
States vice consul in that city. Mr. Howes was a na- 
tive of Montpelier, Vt. A widow survives him. 








THE BALDWIN STENCIL. 





N a complimentary article on the method and sys- 
] tem of the firm of D. H. Baldwin & Co., published 
in THE MUSICAL COURIER February 27, 1889, we con- 
gratulated the trade and that firm on securing its co- 
operation in our efforts to educate the public at large 
in the mysteries of the stencil. The occasion of our 
congratulations was a Baldwin advertisement, which 
read as follows : 


D. H. BALDWIN & CO., 


UPRIGHT PIANOs. 
° 
Manufactured expressly for us and bear- 
ing our name as a guaranty of quality 
and durability. 


We looked upon this straightforward announcement 
as a blow to the stencil, for it, no doubt, was used by 
Baldwin agents and salesmen as an aid to convince 
purchasers that their transactions were based upon 
truth and upon elevated trade methods, 

Messrs. D. H. Baldwin & Co., not being piano manu- 
facturers, did not care to have it tacitly understood or 
believed that the pianos with their name upon them 
were made by them. In making such a statement as 
is embodied in the above advertisement, Messrs. D. H. 
Baldwin & Co. were assisting THE, MUSICAL COURIER 
most effectively in its stencil campaign. 

We publish this article to-day as a reply to inquiries 
on the subject of the D. H. Baldwin & Co. piano, and 
it will show that, no matter what the nature may be 
of some statements made or said to have been made 
by agents or salesmen of Baldwin agents, the firm 
have advertised that the D. H. Baldwin pianos are 
made for them, which conclusively proves that they 
are not made by them. 

One question put to us in a letter received on Fri- 
day is as follows : 

Are not the Baldwin and Arion made at the same factory ? 

Yes ; the D, H. Baldwin & Co., the Arion and many 
other stencil pianos are made in the same factory in 








organs, Washington (N. G.), are vile, low grade sten- 


that our trade ever numbered, 


this city. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 




















Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. 
ment of all leading artists. 











Have the indorse- 








SOHMER & CO., Tic tenvaceie 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 





“a NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMSBS, 98 


FIFTH AVENUE. 
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EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


THE STHRLILING CO. 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT 


Grand Pianos 


Of the very Highest Grade. 


Containing the following Patented Improvements 
Patent Grand Plate, Grand Fall Board, Piano 
Muffler, Harmonic Scale, 
Bessemer Steel Action Frame, Endwood Bridge, 
a Touch Regulator, Finger Guard and 


IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP. 








FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 








481, 468, 165, 5 int it toe Street, cor. Tenth Avenue, New York. 


WEGMAN & CO. 


Piano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 

greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 

cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other. 


AU BURN, NW. ee 


STRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave. and 67 Little W. 12th and 454 W. 13th ‘Sts. 
NEW YORK. 








THE VOGALION ORGAN, 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 


The Music Trade and Profestion are invited 10 hens and inspect this charming instrument 
as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS., and TORONTO, CANADA. 


TRADE SUPPLIED! BUSINESS ACTIVE! 


FOR AGENCY, CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


MASON & RISCH, 


Worcester, Mass., or Toronto, Canada ; or 


J. W. CURRIER, 18 East 17th Street, New York. 


LADIES! ATTENTION! 


The best face and nursery powders made, and 
guaranteed to be free from lead, zinc, bismuth, and 
all other injurious minerals, are contained in the 


PERFORATED CHAMOIS SACHETS, 


the most delightful toilet accessory ever invented. 
as thousands of ladies who continually use them will 
testify, among whom are Pauline Hall and Fanny 
Rice, For sale everywhere, or sent by mail. Price, 
ascents THORPE & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
S0Cortlandt Street, New York. 





Ideal Felt Tooth Polisher. 
i} Y LEADING DENTISTS. 
NON-IRRITATING TO GUMS OR ENAMEL 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 











pg J. & C. FISCHER PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


Py & DURABI iLITY 


110 Fifth Avenue, corner 16th Street, New York. 


NOW IN USE. 
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THE TRADE LOUNGER. 


a does not require much research to get at the real 
pany, 


and in the general acceptation of the term 


business” we can find exactly what the Kimball 
concern are anxious to secure by means of the testi- 
monials of Italian and German opera singers, followed 
up by the subvention paid out to the music trade 


press of the country to boom the scheme. I do not 


I 
believe that many persons will condemn the Kimball 
Company in their endeavor to create a demand for the 
Kimball piano; I do believe that they will be con- 
demned generally for the methods they employ to 
secure their trade, and I most assuredly am convinced 


that everybody interested in the spectacle looks upon 


the editors of the trade papers who have become the | 


tools of the Kimball Company with contempt and 
These men are the offenders to a much greater 
They 


ire the vehicles used by the Kimball Company to con 


pity 
legree of intensity than the Kimball Company. 


vey the false impression in 
the trade, and through the 
among the 
generally, that the Kimball 


pianos are among the best 


trade people 


pianos made in this coun 
try and that they rank with 


high grade pianos. 


* %& & 
What do these editors 
say ? 
In a gleeful spirit, happy 
to serve the injunctions of 
Kimball, his master and 


owner, the New York trade 








editor, most conspicuous 
in booming the Kimball 
pian ind the Kimball 
cheme, publishes with 
favorable comments the fol 
lawing 

I think Kimball is 
making a wonderful 
plano. 


I like other pianos, too 

Steinway, Weber. 

Inafew years he (Kim- 
ball) will have just so 
great a reputation as 
anyone. 

And Kimball’s 
editor, not to be outdone by 


Chicago 


his New York rival, says: 
It places the (Kimball) 
instrument at one leap among the old and tried | 
leaders—those that have had to stand the brunt | 
of years to accomplish what this new candidate | 
for honors has done in a twinkle. 
* * & * 


Now, what this paper is contending for is to this 


{fect The Kimball piano is known by everyone 
hose knowledge is worthy of consideration to be 
nothing more o! less than a low grade, cheap piano, 


originally made for the purpose of competing with 


all the pianos of similar grade. 


It is wef a “wonderful” piano; it is an ordinary pi 


its class, and not as meritori- 


at 


ino, like all others of 


is many of the pianos selling wholesale from 


$120 to $130 or thereabouts, the above difference mani- | 
festing itself in the size of the case and the adorn- | 
ment 

It is mof placed in the lead because the Kimball 


Company have secured testimonials from Italian and 
German opera singers. 

It is nef to be classed among the old and tried lead- 
furthermore, I that the editors of the 


ers; and Say 


usic trade press who are in the pay of the Kimball 
Company and who publish such statements are a 


the 


tanding disgrace to profession of which they | 


claim membership, and are inflicting a most terrible 


blow on the whole legitimate piano industry of the 


| 
United States—a 
one way only, and that is through the columns of this 


blow which can be neutralized in 


pape r, 


* * * * 


I do not, under any circumstances and even to 


void the vulgar attacks of the Kimball trade press, | 


animus of the scheme of the W. W. Kimball Coim- | 


| vibratory motion of 


; these men are to decide what the rank or class of a 


purpose to let this scheme go through without a 
The dealers in legitimate instru- 


ments, the agents of the large, the old and the re- 


powerful protest. 


nowned piano firms of this land must be conscious 
that there exists music trade paper which 
bound to tell and publish the true status of this 
Kimball piano and the combination scheme between 
the Kimball Company and the rest of the music 
trade papers. The Patti testimonial, the Lehmann 
testimonial and all the other testimonials must not be 
used by the Kimball Company and the editors of the 
trade press to force upon the public a low 


one is 





music 
gradé piano under a high grade guise, no matter if 
the profits of from 100 to 300 per cent. and more 
enable the Kimball piano to spend large sums to 
cffect their purpose—I say these testimonials will 
| not be used without a firm and determined and most 
| earnest protest of this paper. 


* *& & 


Not 
difference between a high grade piano and a Kimball 


one of these Kimball trade editors knows the 


a) A 
ra 
i al 


|! es 








piano. They cannot distinguish between the charac- 
ter or quality of tone that a high grade piano pos- 
sesses and the mere tonal effect produced by the 
strings strung over a coarse 
sounding board encased in a cheap frame made of 
cheap lumber—wires, actions and general get up of 
the grade used by the Kimball Company. They can- 
tell the difference. Why, not one of these men, 
now so industriously engaged in sounding the praises 
of the Kimball piano and attempting to prove to the 


piano dealer and the purchaser that the Kimball piano 


not 


isa “wonderful” or fine piano, not one can tell whether 
a piano és in fune. And to be the 
judges who, on the strength of singers’ testimonials, 
are to tell the American people ex cathedra that the 


these men are 


Kimball piano ranks among the high grade pianos 


made in the United States! These ignorant scrib- 
blers, men who never interested themselves in the 
study of the construction of musical instruments, 


who cannot even play a common chord, who cannot 
name the scale, who are unable to tell you whether a 


piano or other musical instrument is in tune or not— 


piano is? 
* & *& 

To argue about tne status of the Kimball piano 
; to be obliged in a music trade 
paper to tell to persons who know all about it that 
the Kimball piano is not a high grade instrument reads 
Everybody knows what the Kimball 
piano is, as it is. To read-in the other trade papers 
the definite statement that the Kimball piano is a 
wonderful, a fine, a leading piano, is funny, if it were 


seems like irony ; 


like sarcasm, 














not for the dangerinvolved, and the motive of the 
Kimball trade editors, , 
xe %& 


Just take a calm survey of the situation; not only 
you manufacturers who are making high grade pianos, 
who should close ranks to prevent this Kimball piano 
firm from entering your line, but also you who are 
making medium and cheaper pianos, and you who 
should be considered in the Kimball line, You know 
that Kimball’s pianos cost less than any of similar 
He owns his acres of timber land ; uses cheap 
The Kimball factory is 
filled with boys who are working for one-half to one- 
fifth of men’s pay. You know also that when Kimball 
consigns his pianos to his poor devil of an agent, who 
belongs body and soul to the Kimball Company, you 
know that the invoice price of the piano to such 
agents is very high. If the Kimball concern were 
doing its regular trade, putting out from 40 to 60_.to 
80 pianos a week—according to the season—and séll- 


grade. 
woods; has saw mills, &c. 





ing or consigning the goods in the usual manner, the 
profits would be all that 
could be wished for. The 
Kimball concern is rated 
as worth several millions 
—nearly all of it being Mr. 
Kimball's money or invest- 
With such capital 
business 


Mwre 
nly 
SAD 
NUN 


ment. 
any amount of 
can be done in the Kimball 
line, and has been done, 
and the profits in the ordi- 
run of trade would 
as’ they 


nary 
average 
have ; and how they have 
averaged is shown in the 
fact that Kimball is a mill- 
ionaire, 


about 


* * & * 


But Kimball, 
fied with such an outcome, 
decides to gull the public 
by attempting to make his 
pianos appear as a compe- 
titor of high grade pianos. 
He gets his scribblers and 
press minions, who are so 
hard up at all times that 
they call the Herlich, the 
Swick, the Linn, the Wil- 
son or any fraud piano a 
good piano for money paid 
to them—he gets these 
men to classify his pianos 
among the ‘“ wonderful” 
and the “leading” pianos, 
and he expects to sell his $120 piano in Chicago at 
retail in competition with the Weber, the Steinway, 
the Sohmer, &c. Take Steger, situated diagonally 
opposite to Kimball’s warerooms— take Steger as 
an example. Mr. Steger has the Sohmer, the Kra- 
kauer and the Sterling pianos. The Sohmer piano 
the leader; the Krakauer is a splendid piano, 
and the Sterling is architecturally and musically far 
ahead of the Kimball; and yet the Kimball Com- 
pany, when they get hold of a Steger customer, will 
show him the testimonials and the indorsements of 
the New York and Chicago music trade papers, and 
unless Mr. Steger has THE MusICAL ‘COURIER at 
hand to show at once how rotten the whole scheme 
is and that the Kimball piano is really a low grade 
piano, he will in nine €ases in ten have his chances 
to make a sale reduced to a percentage that could 
tempt him to get right out of the business. 

* ee 


not satis- 


1S 


These Kimball trade editors have created for the 
Kimball Company and all its agents, for everyone con- 
nected with the numerous ramifications of the Kim- 
ball machine, the very opportunity you, as makers of 
high grade pianos, are now forced to combat in order 
to protect your own agents and dealers. These edi- 
tors have made—have created the possibility for Kim- 
ball and his agents to insist upon competing with 
high grade instruments. 

* kee 

Why, gentlemen of the piano trade, how can you af- 

ford to support such papers? They are edited in the 
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Steinert’s Histor 


OF THE 


PIANO. 


FROM THE CLAVICHORD TO THE AMERICAN 
GRAND PIANO. 


Illustrated With Cuts, Many of Them Representing Valuable Old 
Keyed Instruments in the Collection of M. Steinert, 
of New Haven. 


[For article ** Genesis of the Piano,”’ see ** Musical Courier,”’ 
December 5, 1888.] 


HE history of the piano dates from 
monochord and the ancient Greeks. 


the 


The monochord is an instrument consisting of a long box 
of thin wood, with a bridge fixed at each end, and an inter- 
mediate movable bridge over which is stretched a wire or 
catgut string. : 
The monochord is said to have been invented by Pythag- 


oras in the sixth century B. c. Its principle was used 2,400 
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Clavichord—16th Century. 


years before by the Egyptians. The instrument was used 
for centuries in the church to initiate the singers into the 
mysteries of the eight tones. 

Ultimately it was found more convenient to dispense with 
shifting bridges and at the points of division to adjust fixed 
bridges raised by an apparatus resembling the keys of the 
organ, to press the strings and produce the notes required. 


eae 


¢ 


IS 


The Old Clayichord. 
This led to the invention of theclavichord. The clavichord 
has been followed by the square piano, of which it was the 
prototype. 
The lower or natural keys are usually black, and the 
upper or chromatic, white. The strings, of finely drawn 
brass wire, were stretched nearly in the direction of the 


Broadwood Square. 


length of the case, but with a bias toward the back. On 
the right of the player there were inserted in the sound 
board, strengthened on the under side by a slip of oak to re- 
ceive them, the wrest or tuning pins, round which the 
strings were fastened, while at the back and partly along 
the left hand side of the case they were attached by small 
eyes to hitch pins of thicker wire. On the right hand the 
strings rested upon a curved bridge, pinned to fix their di- 





rection and conducting their sound waves to the sound board, 
a flat surface of wood beneath. extending partly over the 


instrument. Nearly at the back of each key, in an upright | 


position, there was placed a small brass wedge or ‘ tan- 


gent’ about an inch high and an eighth of an inch broad at | 


the top. 


The tangent, when the key was put down, rose to the | 


string and pressing it upward set it in vibration. Witha 
good touch the player could feel the elasticity of the string, 
and the more this was felt the better the instrument was 


considered to be. 


’ Re en 
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* 


Clavichord Without Frame. 


was divided into two unequal lengths, each of which would 
have vibrated, but the shorter was instantly damped by a 
narrow band of cloth interlaced with the strings, which also 
damped the longer section as soon as the player allowed the 
key to rise and the tangent to fall. 

The tangent thus not only produced the tones, but served 
as a second bridge to measure off the vibrating lengths re- 
quired for the pitch of the notes. Thus adelicate tone was 
obtained that had something in it charmingly hesitating or 
The tone of the 
although very 


tremulous. 
clavichord, 
weak, was yet capable, unlike 
that of the harpsichord or 
spinet, de- 


of increase and 


crease, reflecting the finest 
and most tender gradations 
of the touch of the player. 
In this power of expression it 
was without a rival until the 
piano was invented. 

Koch, 


con, describes the clavichord 


in his musical lexi- 
as ‘*Labsal des Dulders, und 
des Frohsinns theilnehmenden 
Freund ”’ (the comfort of the 
sufferer and the sympathiz- 
ing friend of cheerfulness). 
The clavichord was a favo- 
rite instrument with Johann 
Sebastian Bach, who preferred 
it to the piano. Mozart used 
the clavichord now in the Mo. 
zarteum at Salsburg in com- 
posing his ‘* Zauberfiléte ’’ and 
Beet- 


have 


Harpsichord by 


other masterpieces. 
hoven is reported to 
said: ‘*Among all keyed in- 

struments the clavichord was that on which one could best 
control tone and expressive interpretation.”’ 

Clavichords made prior to the last century had strings for 
the lower or natural keys only, the semitones on the upper 
keys being produced by tangents directed toward the 
strings of the lower. Thus C sharp was obtained by strik 
ing the C string at a shorter length. D sharp in like man- 
ner from the D string. About the year 1725, Daniel Faber, 
of Crailsheim, gave the semitone 
its own string, and instruments so 
made were distinguished as ‘* Bund- 


; ** Gobun- 


frie’? from the older 
den,’’ which was a system of ‘ fret- 
ting.”’ 

The early history of the clavi- 
previous to the fifteenth 
century, together with that of 
the chromatic keyboard, rests in 
profound obscurity. Welcker de- 
scribes the oldest clavichord he 
had met with as bearing the date 


1520, having four octaves, but the 


chord 


notes D sharp and G sharp were 
wanting. Clavichords had, even 
with the last 
soft, hesitating tone. 


came into general use 


improvements, a 
After they 

the 
instru- 


idea 
arose of constructing an 

















ment whose strings could be set 


By the pressure of the tangent the string | 


In the Museum of the Paris Conservatoire. 
octaves.) 





Kirchman Harpsichord. 


The psaltery, in triangular, square, curved or harp-like 
neck, or 
Its 


strings were operated by means of a plectrum, which was 


form, was either carried with a ribbon around the 


when used was placed on some piece of furniture. 
fastened by rings to the hand of the performer. The psal 
tery was the prototype of the spinet and harpsi« hord, par 
ticularly in the form described by Praetoriusin his ‘Organ 


: from its 


ographia’”’ as ‘‘Istromento di porco,’’ so called 
likeness to a pig’s head. 
Musical writers of the year 1650 say that the psaltery, 
played with a skilled hand, stood second to no other instru- 
3 ment, and praise its silvery 
tone in preference to that of 
any other and its purity of in- 
tonation so easily controlled 
by the fingers. The strings of 
this instrument were in groups 
of three, each group, asin the 
grand piano, being tuned in 
unison to make one note. 
The spinet is a keyed in 
strument with 
jacks. It 


teenth, seventeenth and eigh 


plectra or 


was used in the six 
teenth centuries. It may be 


described as a small harpsi 


chord or virginal, with one 
string to each note. It is said 
to the of the 


Venetian Spinetti. Banchi 


be invention 


eri, in 1608, derives the name 
‘*spinetta’’ from this maker. 
It is in shape the same as the 
clavichord and has the same 
key board. The jac k action is 
derived from the psaltery ple 
Hans Ruckers, 


(Originally it had four 


trum, while the tangent of the 
the 


in 


from 
All 


struments of the spinet, harpsichord, virginal and clavi- 


clavichord comes 


monochord bridge. 


cymbalo family were on the plectrum principle, and there 
fore were incapable of dynamic modification of tone by 
difference of touch. The strings were set in vibration by 
points of quill or hard leather, elevated on wooden uprights 
known as jacks, and twitching or plucking them as the 
depression of the keys caused the points to pass upward. 


The earliest mention of the harpsichord is under the 

















into stronger vibration by means 
tangents, 





of more powerful in 

order to gain thereby a more pow- 
erful, more intense tone. 

STRINGED INSTRUMENTS OF 
MIDDLE AGES. 


THE 
Of the many stringed instru- 
ments that could be used for this 
purpose there were known in the 





Middle Ages, in addition to the 
harp, the psaltery and the dul- 
cimer (German Hackbrett). 


Upright or Harp Shaped Virginal. 


Early Forms of Harpsichords, 
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German Spinet, 























of clavicymbalum, in the **Rules of the Minne 
by Eberhard Cersne, A. p. 1404. With it occur 
lavichord, the monochord and other musical instru 
! nt use at that time. The absence of any prior men- 
tion « illustration of keyed instruments is negative evi 
lence only, but it may be assumed 
to prove their invention to have’ 
hortly before that date 
the latter half of the four- 
teenth centurs Jean de Muris, 
writing in 1323 and enumerating 
musical instruments, makes no ref 
erence to either clavicymbalo or 
avichord, but describes the mo 
sochord as in use for measuring 
tervals at that time Moreover, 
th was no music wire before 
epor h, the earliest record of 
drawit being 13851 A. D., at 
Augsbur There were three dif 
ferent shapes of jack instruments 
nade—the harpsichord of trapeze 
the clavichord of oblong 
pentangular form, frequently 
iled spinet or virginal, and 
th upright harpsi hord or clavi 
ytherium It must be remem 
| that the long harpsi 
rd were often described 
pinets or virginals from their 
plectra or their use by young 
ilies ; but the table shaped ones 
wn commonly by the Latin 
name were never called harpsi 
lhe most celebrated spinet and harpsichord makers 
loanes Antonius Baffo, Venice, 1574; Andreas RKuckers, 
Antwerp, 1614; Pascal Taskin, 1786. Paris—Annibal Rosso, 
Keene, 1685; John Hitchcock, 1630; Charles Har- 
1676; Haxby, of York, 1766. The Rue kers, of Ant- 
tood the highest in the art of harpsichord making. 
It t of the Ruckers, transferred to England 
Small Square Piano, 
| Fleming named Tabel, that was the real basis of the 
ichord as a distinct business in that country, sepa 
it from organ buildin r, with which it had been, as in 
often combined Tabel’s pupils, Burkhard 
| | nd Jacob Kirkman, became famous in the last 
eloping the harpsichord in the direction of 





A Silbermann Square, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


There 
are some spinets in this country. 
I may refer to the fine spinet made by Harvard, 1684, and 
one harpsichord made by John Hitchcock, 1658, in the 
Drexel collection at the Metropolitan Art Museum, New 
York city ; one harpsichord which was given to fair Nellie 


power and majesty of tone to the furthest limit. 


and _ harpsichords 


Custis by George Washington, now on exhibition at Mount 
Vernon. There are also a harpsichord owned by William 
Knabe, of Baltimore ; a spinet and harpsichord, the prop- 
erty of Mr. Chickering, of Boston, and a beautiful harpsi- 
chord, embellished with fine painting, owned by Mr. Sypher, 
in New York city. 

FROM DULCIMER TO PIANO, 


The dulcimer is a prototype of the piano, just as the 


| monochord was that of the clavichord and the psaltery that 


of the harpsichord. The psaltery and dulcimer were so 


| nearly alike that one description might serve for both, were 





Upright Hammerclavier. 





| Hebenstreit 


christened 


| the instrument and its superiority over the harpsichords 


The 


strings of the psaltery were set 


it not for the different manner of playing them. 


in vibration by a plectrum, where- 
as the tones of the dulcimer were 
produced by small hammers held 
in the hands of the performer. 

It 


separate 


is also no less desirable to 


in description instru- 
ments so nearly resembling each 
other, on account of their ultimate 
development into the harpsichord 
and piano by the addition of keys. 
The roughness of description used 
by medieval Italians in naming 
one form of psaltery ‘‘strumento 
di porco,”’ pig’s head, was adopted 
by the Germans in their faithful 
translation ‘* Schweinskopf,’”’ and 
** Hack- 


brett,’’ a butcher’s board for chop- 


in naming a dulcimer 
ping sausage meat. 

The dulcimer is a trapeze shaped 
instrument of not more than 3 feet 
in greatest width, composed of a 
wooden framing enclosing a wrest 
plank for the tuning pins around 
which the strings are wound at 
one end and a sound board orna 
mented with two or more sound- 

holes, and carrying two bridges 
between which are the lengths of wire intended to vibrate, 
and a hitch pin block for the attachment of the other end 
of the strings. Two, three, four and sometimes five strings 
of fine brass or iron wire are grouped for each note. 

The dulcimer laid upon a table or frame is struck with 
hammers, the heads of which are clothed on either side 
with hard and soft leather to produce the fort and piano 
effects. The tone, harsh in the loud playing, is always con- 
fused, as there is no damping contrivance to stop the con- 
tinuance of sounds when not required. 


LOUIS XIV.’S ‘* PANTALEON.”’ 


Pantaleon Hebenstreit, of Eisleben, became about 1697 a 





virtuoso upon the dulcimer, which he quadrupled in dimen- 
sions, and had constructed as a double ‘‘ Hackbrett’”’ with 
two sound boards, each with its scale of strings on one side, 
With this powerful | 
chromatic instrument, demanding herculean force to play, 


overspun catgut on the other wire. 


traveled to Paris in 1705, where Louis XIV. 


it with his name, ‘‘Pantaleon.’?’ Kthnan oe | 


Mattheson’s ‘Critica Musica,’? December 8, 1717) praises 





| and clavichords in possessing the properties of piano and | 


| forte. 





Schroter, ten years after the death 


It was this, according to Schréter’s account, that | 
led him to ponder over a keyed in- 
strument to do the like and to his 
notion of a piano. 

In Germany, France and Italy the 
celebrated organ builder, Gottfried 
Silbermann, was formerly univer- 
sally considered as the inventor of 


the piano until the organist, Ch. G. 


of Silbermann, in 1763, claimed the 
honor of said invention for himself, 
and attempted to furnish proofs for 
his claims by means of documents 
and drawings. Lately, however, ex- 
tracts from Italian and French ar- 
chives have been published, which 
for the first time accurately reveal 
the part taken by Schroter and Sil- 
bermann in this invention. 
CRISTOFORL THE REAL INVENTOR. 
These communications, verified by 
the pianos of those times still exist- 
ing, necessitate a complete revolu- 
tion of all previous histories of the 
piano. They are chiefly the results 
of the efforts of asociety in Florence 


which had resolved to have a cele- 


and equal quality. 
these new instruments it depended upon the strength with 
which the player touched the key to produce a weaker or 
stronger tone with all its gradations. 
author of said article, Marchese Scipione Maffeidi Verona, 





Mozart’s Favorite Instrument. 


bration on March 7, 1874, in commemoration of Cristofori, 
the first and without doubt independent inventor of the 
This instrument, 
known since 1711, was called by its inventor ‘ pianoforte,”’ 


‘*clavicymbel with piano and_ forte.” 


and has retained such name ever since outside of Italy. After 
the inventor’s death he was casually named ‘Cristofori,”’ 
‘¢Cristofani,’’ ‘* Cristofali,’’ &c. 
the 
Here he attained such a high renown as.a keyed instru- 


Cristofori, according to 
latest researches, was born May 4, 1653, -at. Padua. 
ment maker, that the Prince Ferdinand of Medici, known 
as a patron of arts, and especially as a connoisseur of 
music, induced him to settle in Florence and enter his ser- 
vice as court maker of clavichords, spinets and _harpsi- 





Beethoven’s Grand Piano. 


chords, and to also serve as custodian of his collection of 
musical instruments. In the year 1711, in a newspaper 
published in Venice, the invention, hitherto considered im- 
possible, of a ‘*Gravecembalo col piano e forte”? was an- 
nounced. further added that the lucky inventor 


was the paid and employed cymbalist of the Prince of 


It was 


Toscana—namely, ‘‘Bartolommeo Cristofali,’’ and that he 


had already completed three grand pianos of the usual size 
It was especially mentioned that in 


Many musicians, the 
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continues, refuse to pay the tribute due to this invention, 
because its tone is too weak and obtuse, although one gets 
easily accustomed to it, and soon even prefers it to the 
former instruments. The chief objection made to the new 
instrument is this, that one has to become accustomed to 
the manner of playing it even if expert on the other keyed 
instruments. Maffei, however, says: ‘As this is a new in- 
strument, its properties must be first studied in order to 
cause its peculiarities to be exhibited with care and taste.”’ 
MARIUS, SILBERMANN AND SCHROETER. 

Marius, doubtless, is the second equally independent in- 
ventor of a piano. In 1716 he presented to the Royal 
Academy in Paris the designs and descriptions of four dif- 
ferent piano models. The court composer, John F. Agricola, 
in Berlin, writes in a musical publication in 1767: ‘Mr. 
Gottfried Silbermann is renowned on account of his beauti- 
ful grands and other claviere, of his invention of the cimbal 
d’amour and also on account of his improvement of the 
piano. The first attempt at this piano, however, was con- 
ceived and executed in Italy. But Mr. Silbermann has 
made so many improvements in it that he is not much less 
than the inventor thereof.”’ 

In 1763 organist Ch. G. Schroter, in Nordhausen, here- 
inbefore mentioned, published a minute description of a new 
invented claviere, on which one could play loud or soft, ac- 
cording to the way the keys are touched. He says that he 
was led to this invention by the pantaleon of the renowned 
virtuoso Hebenstreit, and that already in 1717 he had made 
attempts to produce a keyed instrument whose strings 
could be set in motion by means of beaters or hammers in- 
stead of the tangents, quills or plectra hitherto used. He 
further narrates that in 1721 he submitted two models to 
the court in Dresden. In one the hammers struck the 
strings from above, in the other from below; that both 
were supplied with dampers and that the strings could be 
made to resound softly or loudly. The models met the ap- 
proval of the king, who ordered the construction of the one 
struck by hammers from below. The execution of this 
order was never completed, and when Schroter desired to 
leave Dresden he could not obtain possession of his models 
in spite of all his efforts. Without his knowledge and con 
sent, as he says, his invention became known in Germany, 
and bad imitations thereof were made and called pianos. 

Agricola adds the following to the history of the piano: 

Mr. Gottfried Silbermann had made at first two of these instruments. 
The blessed chapel master, Johann Sebastian Bach, had seen and played 
on one of them. He had praised its tone and even admired it, but he had 
found the fault that in its high notes it was too weak and that it was too 
hard to play. Mr. Silbermann had heard these complaints with ill grace 
and had been angry with Mr. Bach for a long time. But his own con- 
science told him that Mr. Bach's criticisms were correct. He came to the 
conclusion, it must be said to his glory, not to make any more of these in- 
struments, but to work hard to invent something to do away with the 
faults mentioned by Mr. Bach. On this he worked many years. Finally, 
after Mr. Silbermann had in fact made many improvements, he sold an- 
other instrument to the court in Rudolstadt and shortly afterward one to 
His Royal Majesty the King of Prussia, and, as this one met with univer- 
sal approval, many more. He even had the praiseworthy ambition to 
exhibit one of these instruments of his later construction to the chapel 
master, Mr. Bach, and to have him examine the same, and receive from 
him his utmost approval. 

According to this report of Agricola, who knew Silber- 
mann personally, there remains no doubt that we are in 
debted to the industrious Silbermann for the practical con 
struction and introduction of the piano. 

CONSERVATISM OPPOSING PROGRESS. 

The greatest musicians of that age, Johann Sebastian 
Bach, in 1737, and Mozart, in 1777, had acknowledged the 
value of the invention of the piano, but still a long time 
transpired before it could assume the rank due to it among 
the keyed instruments of that age. As in the history of 
music we can here plainly see the strife of progress against 
conservatism, the resistance of established rules against 
new principles. A musical critic in Leipsic writes in 1782: 
“In the grand piano the heart cannot express itself, with it 
no picture can. be completely produced, as light and shad 
ows cannot be expressed ; only a clearly defined sketch can 
be made. It is adapted either to bear or to carry away the 
stream of music—in short, to flow on with it.’’ 

SMALL SQUARE PIANO. 

‘‘ The forte piano (square piano),’’ that writer continues, 
«stands higher, especially one made by Friederici, piano 
maker in Gera, or Stein, piano maker in Augsburg. Here 
the heart can express itself and'manifest its manifold feel- 
ings and exhibit light and shadows. But it is deficient in 
shadings and minor attractions, so that it is adapted as an 
instrument for concerts and chamber music. The clavi- 
chord, however, stands highest of all. Although, on ac- 
count.of its nature excluded from the concert hall, it is the 
companion of the recluse. Here I can reproduce the feel- 
ings of my heart, can shade, fully express, drive away and 
melt away a tone through all its swellings.” 

He closes his remarks as follows: ‘In order to judge a 
virtuoso one must listen to him while at the clavichord, not 
at the forte piano, and least of all at the grand piano.” 

Forkel, in his ‘‘Musical Almanac’ of 1782, prefers the 
clavichord to all other keyed instruments, although he 
praises greatly the fine execution and the finely shaded 
playing on a piano made by Spath. 

OLD. TIME. MUSICAL CRITICISM, 

The poet and musician Ch. Fr. Daniel Schubart thus ex- 

resses himself: ‘‘ The musical coloring cannot be executed 





on the piano in all its nuances, but the clavichord—this 
solitary, melancholy and inexpressibly sweet instrument— 
if it is made by a maste~, is preferable to the gand and 
forte piano through the pressure of the finger, through the 
swinging and vibrating of the strings, through the strong 
and soft touch of the hand, the increase and decrease of 
tone, the melting under the fingers of the player, expiring 
trill of the portamento—in short, all expressions of feeling 
can be visibly manifested.”’ 

We see that long after the general introduction and use 
of the piano the clavichord was preferred. 

Silbermann’s pianos in the beginning seem all to have 
been made in wing shape. 

Of Charles E. Friederici (died 1779), of Gera, one of the 
oldest makers of such instruments, it is reported that he 
made them in clavichord or square form, and that he called 
them by the distinguishing name of ‘Fortbien.’’ On ac- 
count of their excellent workmanship we are assured that 
they were scattered over half the globe. 

The pianos which John Adam Spath (died 1796), in Regens- 
burg, made and sold for 40 ducats were also wing shaped. 
They were highly esteemed in Germany,, The instruments 
of Johann Andreas Stein (died in 1792), of Augsburg, far 
surpassed them, however. When Mozart had become ac- 
quainted with these instruments he selected them especially 
for his performances, and thereby brought them into public 
favor and the widest circulation. Being in Augsburg in Oc- 
tober, 1777,-he was introduced to the pianos of Stein. 

MOZAR7’S FAVORITE INSTRUMENT. 

Stein’s newly contrived piano escapement appears to have 
charmed Mozart. In a letter to his father he refers to the 
evenness of its touch, saying that ‘*the action 
never fails to sound—as is sometimes the 


never 
‘blocks’ and 
case with other pianos. On the other hand, it never sounds 
too long, and the machine pressed by the knee (to act as a 
foot pedal) is prompt to raise the dampers, or on discontin 
uing the pressure ever so little is as prompt to let them 
down upon the strings again.” 

The Stein escapement differs from Cristofori’s and the 
English action in the fact that the axis of the hammer 
changes its position with the rising of the key, the hopper 
(Ausléser) becoming a fixture at the back of the key. From 
this difference a radical change of touch took place, and an 
extreme lightness became the characteristic of the Stein 
action as developed by Andreas Streicher, of Vienna, Stein’s 
son-in-law, who, in 1794, improved and finally established 
the great renown of the Viennese pianos. 

Returning to Mozart, his concert grand in the Mozarteum 
at Salzburg is a small five octave instrument with black 
natural keys and white sharps made by Anton Walter, who 
Mozart’s favorite maker. Walter’s 
The grand represented 


became in the end 
pianos were mere copies of Stein. 
by the illustration and forming a part of the M. Steinert 
collection of keyed instruments is a true copy of the Stein 
grand both in action and appearance, having five octaves, 
black natural keys and white sharps and knee pedals. 

The merit of establishing German piano making belongs 
to Stein, whose inventive talent and artistic devotion were 
displayed in the good instruments he made, which by 1790 
at latest were adopted as models both in North and South 
Germany, as the two grand pianos formerly belonging to 
Queen Louisa, made by Huhn, organ builder of Berlin, and 


preserved in memory of him at Potsdam, unmistakably 
apparently the 


show. One of these instruments, and 
older one, bears no name outside, but internal examination 
shows that the maker was the same who made the 1790 
one. Both closely resemble Mozart’s piano, by Walter, of 
Salzburg, and the original model by Stein of 1780. 

"A FAMILY OF PIANO MAKERS. 

The Steins were a family of piano makers and players. 
They consisted of the father, Johann Andreas ; his two sons, 
Matthaus Andreas, Friedrich and a daughter, Maria Anna, 
known as Nanette, who in 1794 married Streicher, and was 
really the most prominent of the group. Though Streicher 
ultimately succeeded to the business, which had been re- 
moved from Augsburg to Vienna, his name does not appear 
for several years in connection with it. The firm, as late 
as 1801, was ‘*Geschwister Stein,’’ subsequently ‘* Nanette 
Stein’? only, which appears as the maker’s name on a 
grand piano with six pedals, existing (1882) in Windsor 
Castle. 

Nanette Stein was born January 2, 1769, at Augsburg. 
When barely eight she played to Mozart, on his visit to 
Augsburg in 1777, and in spite of the bad musical habits 
sie had contracted he said of her: ‘‘She may do yet, for 
she has genius.”” Her talent and capacity were so obvious 
that her tather early initiated her into the details of his 
business, and on his death, February 29, 1792, she carried it 
on in conjunction with her brother, Matthaus Andreas 
Stein, with a decision and energy almost masculine. In 
1793 she married Johann Andreas Streicher, an excellent 
pianist and teacher from Stuttgart, and then her husband 
and mother moved to Vienna. 

BEETHQVEN’S GRAND PIANO, 

The new firm of Nanette & Andreas Stein was established. 
In 1802 the brother and sister dissolved partnership, set- 
ting up for themselves as ‘‘Matthaus Andrew Stein” and 


‘Nanette Streicher, z¢ée Stein.’’ Both firms endeavored to 





perfect their instruments in every possible way, while still 
adhering to the traditions of their father, and Stein, of 
Vienna, became as celebrated as Stein, of Augsburg, had 
been. Nanette Streicher was at once an energetic and 
capable woman of business, a pianist of remarkable excel 
lence, a person of great cultivation and a model wife and 
Her name is closely connected with that of Beet- 
It is well known that she did much to help him in 
lightened the burden of his 


mother. 
hoven. 
his domestic arrangements, 
housekeeping and even looked after his bodily health. 
‘In May Beet 


men, went to Baden, 


Thayer, in his work on Beethoven, says: 
hoven, on the advice of his medical 
whither he was followed by his friend, Mrs. Streicher, 
who remained at Baden for the summer and took charge of 
his lodgings and clothes, which appear to have been in a 
deplorable state. On his return to Vienna the Streichers 
continued their friendly services, proc ured him two good 
Servants and otherwise looked after his interests. These 
servants remained with him for a year or two, and this was 
probably the most comfortable time of the last half of 
Beethoven’s life.’’ 


BEETHOVEN'S CLEVER PATRONESS. 


3eethoven, as well as Mozart, always showed a preference 
for the pianos made by Stein and his daughter Nanette. 
Thuyen has unearthed a record of Pastor Tunker, showing 
that Beethoven, in 1791, when residing at Bonn, always 
used an instrument of Stein. It is claimed by those know 
ing the history of the grand piano made by Nanette Streich- 
er, forming one of the collection of M. Steinert, as illus 
trated here, that it was furnished by the maker of her friend 
Beethoven for his concerts and during his many wanderings 
away from home, that he enjoyed playing npon that par 
ticular instrument, and that Mrs. Streicher kept it ‘exclu- 
sively at the disposal of the great master whenever he felt 
like using it. 

In one of his many letters to Mrs. Streicher Beethoven 
says: ‘Perhaps you do not know, though I have not always 
had one of your pianos, that since 1809 I have invariably 
preferred yours.”’ 

The piano in question was probably intended to have six 
pedals, similar to the one at Windsor Castle, although the 
It bears 


the 


pedals have been lost, as seen by the illustration. 
the the but 


sounding board the following inscription can still be seen: 


name of Streicher on name board, on 


““NANETTE STREICHER, NEE STEIN. WIEN, 


1816.”’ 


The instrument, although not in good condition, has a 
very soft and sweet tone, and no true musician will fail to 
pay asilent homage to an instrument used by the immortal 
Beethoven, and as such it will always remain an object of 
reverence not only for the great genius who probably 
created some of his grandest works out of its depths of har 
monies, but also for the noble woman who built the grand 
instrument, and, above all, who served the master in his 
domestic afflictions and thus sweetened his life during his 
many sufferings. 

A German, Johann Zumpe, 


Silbermann invention, the piano, to London. 


transplanted in 1766 the 
This resonant 
instrument, made by him very skillfully, met there with 
universal favor, and soon attained such a splendid reputa- 
tion that it was used to embellish a benefit performance. 
On a theatre program of May 16, 1767, we tind the follow- 
ing: 

‘‘End of Act I—Miss Brickler will sing a favorite song 
from ‘Judith,’ accompanied by Mr. Dibdin on a new instru 

’ 


ment called piano.’ 


THE PIANO IN LONDON, 

A year later the London Bach—Johann Christian Bach— 
played in a concert for the first time publicly on a piano. 
It was of great influence for the growth and improvement 
of the piano that in 1775 Muzio Clementi used the piano in 
a concert in London, not only with great success, but since 
that time adapted his brilliant compositions to this useful 
instrument, the mechanism of the Silbermann piano, inde 
pendent of the key and over them, rest on a particular rail, 
was especially improved by Backer, Stodart and Broadwood 
to such an extent that the new invention was known under 
the name of ‘ English action.” 

In 1768 Sebastian Erhard (he afterward changed his name 
He 


workshop of a piano maker, and showed himself to be such 


to Erard) went from Strasburg to Paris. entered the 
a discreet, enterprising and persevering workman that his 
reputation soon filled all Paris. At the wish of an influen 
tial patron, the Duchess of Villeroy, he built in 1777 
instrumen-, which met with universal applause at the 


his first 


soirées of his patron. 


PIANO MAKING IN PARIS. 


About this time also Johann Baptist Erhard went to Paris 


and shared from that time all the labors of his brother. 


Soon the piano factory erected by these brothers at Paris 
became highly esteemed and patronized. Sebastian, inex- 
haustible in inventions, built for the Queen, Marie An 
toinette, a ‘‘ piano organisé’’ with two keyboards, of which 
one operated a piano and the other an organ, and on which 
A second stop 


a ‘*stop expressive’’ had been provided. 
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ransported the instrument as much as three semitones 


} } 
ic! 


or lower. 
An everlasting name in the history of piano making, 


Erard made for himself by his invention, in 1823, of the 


immer mechanism (double repeating action), which in- 

ntion has since then been used in all concert grands with 
English mechanism. 

Pleyel and Pape have also done good work in piano mak- 
ny in France. 

The number of piano makers—that is, those that made 


od instruments—increased from year to year, and espe- 
cially in Germany 

In America, also,'people commenced to occupy;themselves 
not only with practical but also with ideal arts, and thus 
we find that in 1825 Alpheus Babcock, of Philadelphia, 


obtained a patent for a cast iron ring which in harp form 


was screwed to a wrest plank of a square piano in order to 
enhance its solidity, and for the first time united the 
hitch pin and wrest plank portion of the metal plate in one 
nece Many improvements in the art of piano building | 
ire due to American genius. Music, unlike other fine arts, 
progressive, and although Bach, the pioneer composer of 


modern instrumental music, found the clavichord adequate 


to his work, Mozart required the piano made by Stein and 


Beethoven the still greater improvement of a Broadwood, 


Graff or Streicher piano. But with the advent of Schu- 
mann’s modern romantic piano playing even greater and | 
broader agencies were demanded in piano building and cul- 
minated in the requirements of Liszt. 

Henry E. Steinway and his gifted sons constructed in 
truments on an entirely new system, which were capable 
of serving the performer as a musical instrument to express 


truthfully the dreamy ballads of a Chopin, to bring into 


life the poetical strains of Schumann, and to withstand—in 
rard to their solidity of construction—the marvelous 
fancies of Liszt. 
Henry E. Steinway was born February 15, 1797, at 


Wolfshagen, in the duchy of Brunswick, and emigrated 


He worked for 


Any 
Dri 


, 1850, with his family to New York. 


three years, with his three sons, Charles, Henry and 
William, in different New York factories, and they together 
established in 1853 the firm of Steinway & Sons. The 


history of this firm is similar to that of Johann Andreas 
Stein, the father of the German art of piano making, and 

ist as he, through his sons and daughter, was the 
founder of the world renowned Vienna school, so Henry E. 


Steinway became the founder of the art of modern American 
piano making. 
lo-day the Steinway’system has become the predominant 
tem not only in America, but also in Europe, with the 
adopted principle to build instruments that by reason of 


their ientific construction combine great resources and 


olume of tone, elasticity of touch and especially possess 
reatest duration of sound and a durability formerly un- 
known. In the same manner as Stein of old found his 
rreatest re ompense in the work of his successors, we find 
the work of ‘*Stein-way ”’ perfected by his sons to even a 

eater scale, and their instruments disclose the highest 


ittainable perfection in the art of piano building, both as 
regards tone and touch. 
hus in late years, by the inventive genius of three or 
four first-class American piano manufacturers—but espe- 
lly by the production of the house of Steinway & Sons 
‘ American pianos become and are conceded to be the 
lard of perfection and the models from which the civil 


ad orld coy ie 


The Music Teacher. 


6 OW one’s talents do dwindle down in 
number when the time comes for turning them to 
‘I thought of this 


lay when I was hanging the paintings I did at school 


unt!’ observed the musical girl. 


the room I have rented to give music lessons in. I well 
remember how insulted I felt when I wished to attempt a 
as and my teacher said, ‘No, large 


large cany canvases 


were well enough for experienced artists, but for school girl 
At that time I re 


1 myself as an artist of genius, and a mute, inglorious 
Ss S 


laubs the smaller they were the better.’ 
lelicia IHlemans (1 wrote verses for our school paper), and 
ifter being told that I was the lightest dancer in my class I 
had an idea that if the worst should ever come to the 
worst | could earn my bread in the ballet, and maybe be 
Besides this I 


always called on to raise the tune when we sang at 


spoken of in time as a second Fanny Ellsler. 
was 
prayers, and at our monthly concerts my name was always 
down on the program for more than one instrumental piece. 

A female Crichton! Yes, that is just what I thought I 
I don’t mind saying so now because I have learned 
Now 


to the worst and Lam compelled to work for my living, ] 


was 
» much better since then. that the worst has come 
find that what I know about music is all that is of any use 


If I 


especially an unpronounceable foreign 


to me, and Lam not making my fortune out of that. 
mnly had a name 
I might charge my pupils $5 a lesson and live in 


but as 1am as yet nobody in particular I am glad 


name 


to get them at $30 a quarter. How many can I attend to per 


diem A dozen at least, if they would come along. Now 


that I have rented a room to teach in, and no longer have | anyone who expects to pay for his purchase. Stencil 


to go from house to house, I have sixteen hours a day to 
work in, as I open at half-past 8 and close at 5. 

‘*My arithmetic all astray? What do you mean? Why, 
bless you, in music an hour no more means sixty minutes 
than a sharp means a swindler, or a flat a story in a build- 
ing, or a natural somebody whoought to be in an asylum 
for idiots. An hour is half an hour, and dear knows that 
is quite long enough when you havea tiresome pupil, one who 
persists in singing flat until you are ready to go distracted. 





Yes, I have twice as many singing as instrumental pupils. 
Have you never noticed how much more popular vocal music 
is than instrumental? Why, at a large reception the whole 
company will sometimes actually stop talking when I begin to 
sing, while my playing only sets those to talking who were 
sitting quiet before. I remember being struck with the as- 
sertion in one of the Baroness Tautphoeus’ novels that 
‘even among the musical Germans music is a great promo- 
ter of conversation.’ 

‘‘ But what was [ telling you? Oh, yes, about my pupils 


Some of them are birds that can’t sing and will sing, but 


that isn’t my affair. I only do my best to tone down their 
voices so as to render them as little disagreeable as possible. 
They are not as bad for swelling the noise of congregational 
singing inchurch. There are others that have sweet little 
weakly voices that, after considerable practice, will do very 
well for a parlor concert, though they could not be heard 
all my 
energies to getting rid of nasal notes ; others will sing flat, 
| no matter how I may scold; but my greatest trouble is to 


across a large hall. With some I have to devote 


get them to sing without making faces. Of course I keepa 
| hand mirror, so they can see just how they look when they 
| jump up to high notes, but they seem to think that reach- 
ing the note is everything, and if they do that successfully 
they are justified in looking as if they were being hung. 
‘*No, [have no indolent pupils. Those I have are crazy 


to learn all I canteach. A girl will spend half the day in 
sweeping and dusting, and then walk 2 miles or more to 
take her lesson, coming in so tired that she can hardly 
sound a note, but sing the exercises she will, if only in a 
whisper. A girllike that began wishing the other day that 
I gave lessons on the cornet, as she would like so well to 
take them from me. She said she never looked up at the 
trumpet blowing angels on the Church of the Heavenly 


Rest without hoping she might one day play the cornet in 


heaven. ‘Yes, that will do well enough after you get to 
heaven,’ said I, ‘but here your housework doesn’t leave 
you wind enough for it.’ She isn’t the only girl who is cornet 
mad. I am asked nearly every day if I don’t give lessons 
on the horrid thing. The sign over my door says just as 
plainly as it can speak ‘Piano and Vocal Instruction,’ but 
all the same I am constantly bothered by droppers-in who 
ask if I can teach anything else in the way of music. Some 
girls wish to take lessons on the banjo and some on the 
harp. A young fellow came in this morning who wished to 
learn to play the flute, and Isuppose others are coming in 
time to ask the same questions in regard to the sackbut, 


” 


psaltery and dulcimer.’’--Sunday ‘Tribune. 
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(Continued from page 484.) 
Kimball interests with the direct purpose to cut down 
your agents’ chances in every section of the country. 





This one statement is the one thing that will give your 
|}agent an opportunity to neutralize the effect pro- 
| duced by the Kimball testimonials and the editorials 


of the Kimball music trade press. Here it is: 


THE KIMBALL PIANOS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, ILL., 


ARE LOW GRADE PIANOS, 


AND COMPETE WITH PIANOS SOLD AT 


WHOLESALE FOR ABOUT $120. 


* * & 


This is the truth ; it is well known; it can be sub- 
s herewith published in order 
to avert a calamity in the trade that would ensue 
without much delay were it not for the attitude as- 
sumed by THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


stantiated and_ it 


Notice is herewith given, and particularly for the 
benefit of the dealers in the vicinity of East Saginaw, 
Bay City and other Michigan cities, that the Arion 
piano sold by C. M. Norris, at East Saginaw, is a 
stencil piano, is not good under a guaranty, is not 
worth anything musically, and should not be bought by 





pianos are worthless, and should not be offered for 
sale, much less sold or purchased. 
* %& *& * 


Mr. Healy, of Lyon & Healy, who had been a few 
days at Old Point Comfort, called on me last Saturday 
and expressed himself to the effect that the trade 


outlook was excellent. Mr. Healy left for home on 


Sunday morning. 


D'ALBERT AND BERR. 


Correcting a Misappre- 
hension. 











DALBERT’S LETTERS. 


HE publication of a testimonial letter addressed 
T by Eugen d’Albert to a prominent piano firm 
has given rise to a series of rumors that affect par- 
ticularly Messrs. Behr Brothers & Co., whose name 
had been associated with that of d’Albert. 

Mr. Henry Behr, the head of the house, said that he 
had hearl it rumored that d’Albert had visited their 
warerooms, and as the testimonial given to the other 
firm stated specifically «I declare them to be the 
best instruments in America,” Mr. Behr felt that it 
was necessary to have it understood, once and for all, 
that d’'Albert had promised to call, but, as the cor- 
respondence herewith incorporated shows, failed to 
make good his word. 

Said Mr. Behr: “Shortly before his departure d’Al- 
bert wrote to meas follows : 


**s 


‘¢*My DEAR Sir—I am sorry I have no time to-day to keep 

Had I known your address I should have 
I am engaged every moment to-day. I 

Very truly yours, EUGEN D’ALBERT.’ 


my promise. 
written to you. 
am very sorry. 


** t€ 


«The next letter refers to d’Albert’s promise to ex- 
amine the Behr pianos as he had promised to do. He 
writes : 

** * 

«*¢ My DEAR Sir—I am sorry to say that it will be impossi- 
ble for me to be at liberty by 10 0’clock to-morrow. I regret 
this exceedingly, as I would have liked to become acquainted 
Hope to make up the lost oppor- 
It is really impossible for me to 


with the Behr pianos. 
tunity at a later date. 
come, although I have no excuse. 

With the highest regards, 

May 16, 1890. EUGEN D’ALBERT.’ 
** * 

“Now,” said Mr. Behr, “you see the situation. 
D’Albert promised to examine our pianos ; it was 
known that he was interested in examining our pat- 
ents, our improvements and our instruments gener-_ 
ally, just as Von Bulow was ; the impression therefore 
went abroad that he was in our factory or warerooms, 
and we desire to set the matter right by stating that 
he did not call, as the letters indicate. 

« Naturally, his statement to this effect, in reference 
to another piano: “I declare them to be the best in- 
struments in America,” does not affect us, as he never 
examined ours. How he can decide which pianos in 
America are the best, in his estimation, without ex- 
amining all the leaders, puzzles me and everyone I 
have heard from on that subject. 

«Our instruments attracted Von Bulow’s attention 
to an unusual degree, in fact he lingered at the ware- 
rooms for some time, playing our grand with various 
styles of touch and eliciting from it all possible tonal 
effects that can be produced by means of a grand, and 
after concluding he gave them a flattering indorse- 
ment. D’'Albert promised to visit us also, and as he 
failed to call we do not desire to have the impression 
to go abroad that he did examine all the leading 
pianos in America. He did not examine the Behr.” 








— Felix Draesek’s dramatic opera “Herat” has 
finally been accepted for performance at the Dresden Court 
Opera House, where it will be brought out next fall. It is 
spoken of as a ‘great, noble and intensely dramatic 
work.” 
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Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


236 STATE-ST., 


Cuicaco Orrice Musicar a 
Cuicaco, May 17, 1890. 


HE establishment of several new piano manu- 
factories in this city, the enlargement of some of the 
older ones, and the increase in production, should certainly 
make their effect felt with the Eastern manufacturers. There 
are now eight factories in active operation and another one 
being built. The organ production has for several years 
been larger in this locality than in any other part of the 
country, and it is confidently expected and looked forward 
to as a matter of course by Chicago manufacturers and 
dealers that the piano industry will also, in a compara- 
tively short time, be equal to that of any city in the 
country. So far as the dealers are concerned, they are 
already making comparisons as to quality and _ price, 
and there are more Chicago made pianos sold right in the 
city than anyone suspects. Some time ago there was some 
difficulty in obtaining workmen, but at the present time the 
manufacturers are not complaining of any lack of help; at 
the same time no fine workman coming here would lack for 
a job. 

Messrs. Reed & Sons’ relations with the old houses they 
have had dealings with are of the pleasantest kind ; they 
have no objections cither to handling a first-class piano ; 
they are not ready to make their plans for the future 
known yet, and have a store and a location which make it 
possible for them to branch out with all their old time 
vigor whenever it suits them to do so. 

Messrs. Julius Bauer & Co. have enlarged their factory, 
put on additional force, and are still behind their require- 
ments. They are doing a very remarkable business with- 
out making much to-do, their sales for the month of April 
exceeding those of April, 1889, by $5,000. 

Mr. Thomas Floyd-Jones left for New York Thursday 
evening last, for a brief business and social visit. 

It is understood that Mr. Mark Ayres has nearly com 
pleted his arrangements whereby he will handle some lines 
of pianos and organs, some of which have already been | 
mentioned. 
will have some excellent instruments. 


Should the line of goods be as represented, he 


The Ayres & Wy- 





gant Company, with a capital of $50,000, has been incor- | 
porated. Mark Ayres, George L. Ayres and Harry T. Jones 
are the incorporators. 

The Story & Clark Organ Company are adding new dry 
kilns to their already extensive system, and have some im- 
provements under way which are important. Their ship- | 
ments for this month will amount to upward of 700 organs, 
a large proportion of them being large and expensive 
This 


probably the largest organ shipment in point of value ever 


styles; this includes upward of 109 to Europe. is 


sent out in one month by any house in the West. 

A new Sterling piano seen in the warerooms of Messrs. 
Steger & Co. is worthy of praise. The scale is larger than 
anything heretofore produced by this company ; the case is 


plain, with the exception of the panels, which are solid and 


very neatly engraved ; the tr wre plain and neat, and 
the fall board has a continu8ts hinge. 
attractive instrument, and ought to become as popular as 
any of their styles. 

Last Saturday evening Messrs. Lyon & Healy had a well 
attended musicale in their fine little hall, at which their 
new concert harp was heard to fine advantage under the 
hands of Mr. John Cheshire. The Lyon & Healy harp will 
be used by Mr. Cheshire during his Eastern engagement 
Such credit to 


It is altogether an 


this coming season. an instrument is a 
the city of Chicago. 

Messrs. Steger & Co. also had an interesting recital in 
The Sohmer, 


This is a fine way of advertising, and 


their recital hall, which was well attended. 
of course, was used. 
doesn’t cost a dollar aline. Their business is continually 


increasing. 


A New Assignee. 


HE B.S. Barrett creditors were before Judge 
White Saturday forenoon arguing a motion made by 

the friends of Assignee T. H. Johnson to,strike the petition 
Judge 
Blandin represented Mr. Johnson, and Judge Jones those 
Under the laws of Ohio, if a 


for the election of a new assignee from the files. 


who want a new assignee. 
creditor representing $1,000 of the debts petitions for the 
election of a new assignee the probate judge may calla 
meeting of the creditors for that purpose, and if 50 per 
cent. of the indebtedness be represented at the meeting 
the election is valid. The assignee elected by such a meet- 
ing supersedes the assignee appointed by the assignor. 

Judge White refused to ratify the choice of the first elec- 
tion, because representatives of 50 per cent. of Barrett’s 
indebtedness were not present when it took place. Another 
petition was made, and he called a meeting of the creditors 
for Saturday. Then the point was raised that the law did 
not permit a second such election, and upon this Judges 
Blandin and Jones argued two or three hours. Judge 
White adjourned the case to Monday, at 2 Pp. M., when he 
will give a decision on that point. The meeting of the 
creditors organized by electing Judge Jones as chairman, 
and adjourned to meet on Monday, when, if the probate 
judge decides in their favor, they will proceed to choose an 
assignee in place of Mr. Johnson, providing 50 per cent. of 
the creditors are present.—Cleveland ‘‘ Leader,”’ 


Grambs & Buchanan Fail. 
"yaaa & BUCHANAN, the well-known 
music dealers, doing business on Second-ave., between 


Twentieth and Twenty-first streets, made a general assign 


| ment last Friday night to Gen. R. D. Johnston for the ben 


efit of creditors. The assets and liabilities are not exactly 


known. The cause of the failure was that they had not 
sufficient capital to carry the large business they were 
doing 

They started business about 15 months ago under an ar- 


| rangement with a large concern, which withdrew their 


support in three months, leaving the firm in a crippled con- 
dition. 
They worked hard and established an enviable reputa- 


tion for industry, close attention to business and honorable | 


THE MUSICAL, COURIER. 
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dealings, so much so that the bank with which they did 
business gave them the very highest recommendations and 
them with loans even after were 


accommodated they 


known to be in straits. They have the entire sympathy of 

the people in their present troubles. 

“ Age-Herald ” 

would 
He hoped to be 


able to pay dollar for dollar of liabilities, but could not yet 


Professor Grambs was seen by an re 
that 


entire time to his band and to teaching. 


porter last night, and stated he devote his 


make a definite statement.—Birmingham ‘‘ Age-Herald.”’ 


“The Opera.” 


O. 10 of Volume I. of the paper published by 


N Peek & Son, entitled 


and contains much interesting reading matter. 


W. Peek informs us that an edition of 60,000 copies of this 


has reat hed us, 
Mr. Geo. 


‘*The Opera,”’ 


number is to be printed and circulated throughout the coun- 
try, where it will be a most excellent advertising medium. 
this 


will be read with 


Mr. Peek is a strong anti-stenciller, and his article in 


spring and summer issue of ‘* The Opera”’ 


interest by all who concerned in the fight. Messrs. 
Peek & Son, 


not identified 


are 
notwithstanding rumors to that effect, are 
with Marchall & Smith, the stencillers. 





Henry Mason. 








R. HENRY MASON, president of the Mason 
& Hamlin Organ and Piano Company, died on the 

15th inst., at his home, No. 39 Commonwealth-ave., Boston, 

after a great deal of suffering for several months. 

1831, in 


being the youngest of four sons of the late Dr. Lowell 


Mr. Mason was born October 10, Boston, Mass., 


Mason. 

In 1854 he formed a partnership with the late Mr. Emmons 
Hamlin for the manufacture of melodeons in Boston, under 
the name of Mason & Hamlin. This instrument was soon 
superseded by the cabinet organ, which was invented and 
introduced by that firm in 1861. The superiority of this 
instrument over its predecessor was at once recogpized. 
Many and great improvements have been effected since 
then, so that the Mason & Hamlin organs have become 
famous all over the world. 

A stock company was formed in 1868, and in 1882 the 
Mason & 


Organ and Piano Company, with branch houses in New 


present company was organized as the Hamlin 


York and Chicago. 
In that year the company added to their already exten 


sive organ business the manufacture of pianos on a new 


and improved method of construction, in which it has met 


with marvelous success. 


Mr. Mason was born in a musical atmosphere 


From the foundation 


the 


himself a fine player and musician. 


of the business he has been one of most active man 
agers and indefatigable workers, and has contributed his 
full quota to the phenomenal success of that house. 

Of sterling integrity and fidelity, he was singularly open 
and straightforward in his social intercourse and business 
relations, adopting a policy on broad and ethical principles 


He laid down hard and fast lines, and would not adjust his 
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CARL RONISCH. 


DRESDEN, GERMANY, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Grand and Upright 
Pra Nos. 


By Appointment to the Royal Court. Royal Councillor of Commerce. 


Highest Awards at many Exhibitions. 
Testimonials from Great Authorities. 











ESTABLISHED 1845. 





Courts. 





Decorations from Foreign 





MORE THAN 1500 PIANOS_IN USE 





IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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ife and business methods to suit the whims and weaknesses 
of unreasonable ‘persons with whom he was brought into 
ontact. 

Ile responded liberally to calls for charity. 

In 
who survives him with four sons, two of them being ac- 
tively engaged in the business. 

He has held outside many positions of trust and responsi- 
bility, and at the time of his death was one of the directors 


of the Central National Bank and the "Home Savings Bank ; 


o a member of the Commercial, Algonquin and Whist 
lub 

Mr. Mason came of a musical family, as our correspond- 
ent states. The son of Lowell and Abigail Gregory Mason, 
he leaves on his demise his famous brother William Mason 
(who at this writing is in Europe), his wife and the four 


sons Edward P., Henry Lowell, Allan G. and Daniel G., of 
whom Edward P. and Henry L. are most prominently identi- 
great corporation of which he was the honored 


Mr. 


fied with the 


president. Mason received an ordinary school educa- 


tion, but, being of a strong musical bent, he wished to 


idopt that profession as his calling, a wish that was strenu 


ously opposed by ‘his father. As a result he never took a 
uarter’s music lessons in his life, but he nevertheless 
ime an excellent organist and pianist and for a number 

of years presided at the organ in Dr. Alexander’s church, 
in New York, as well as at several churches in the vicinity 
of Boston. He had traveled extensively abroad and mas 
tered the French and German languages, Besides being a 
musician and a scholar he was an exceptional business 
man, and when, in 1854, he entered into partnership with 
Mr. Hamlin, an expert mechanic, he at once commenced to 
force the improvement of the reed instrument, which has 
made his name world known, and lived to see his work 


completed in the present perfection of the organ and in the 


lorious prosperity of 


Mr. Ma 


the concern which he founded. 
onwas for several years among the leading musi 
il critics of Boston, contributing chiefly to the Boston 
rraveller.’’ He 
the executive committee of the great World’s Peace Jubilee 
of 1871, and had many other honors thrust upon him which 


he declined because of his dislike for public distinction. 


was among the most 


\ stock company was formed in 1868, and from that time 

up to the present dividends of more than 15 per cent. per 
the 

Hamlin Organ Com 


In 1882 the name of 


Mason & 


annum have been paid corpora 


was changed from the 


tion 


1857 Mr. Mason married Miss Helen Augusta Palmer, 





| trunks 


| ; 
conveyed from the bellows to the pipes 


active members of 


s and the Rev. Reuben 
nd brief. eulogy. 


Herford read the script! 
Thomas, D, D., made a ten 


In ac- 


cordance with Mr, Mason’. request the following hymns 


were selected by him, printed and distributed, that all 
could join in singing them: ‘I cannot always trace the 
way,’’ ‘Lord, it belongs not to my care”’ and ‘Nearer, 
My God to Thee.’’ At the close of the service the overseers 
and employés of the deceased looked for the last time on 
the face so beloved in life. The remains were taken to 
Mt. Auburn for interment. : ‘A 


Mysteries of an Organ. 


> 


Mechanism, Electricity and Compressed Air Together. 


with NoTABLE CARE—CuRIous DEVICES 
AND TUNING—WHERE THE 
BIGGEST ORGANS ARE. 


A STRUCTURE BUILT 


FOR VOICING 


(Concluded.) 
HERE is one other room in an organ factory 
which at times takes on the appearance of a musical 
place. 
every instrument is ‘put together in its entirety and tested 
before it is placed in the church or hall for which it is des- 


tined. After that it is taken to pieces and rearranged in its 


It is the room where the entire organ is set up, for 





| month. 


proper place. As it takes about three months to makean or- 


gan, 


a 


this room is generally nothing but a big, vacant hole ex- | 


tending from ground floor to roof. At the time of the writer’s 
| 


visit this room was partially occupied by a framework with | 


several cross sections. 
was a 
All 


through the adjoining rooms men were at work nailing 


upon which eventually pipes were to be set. It 


rough looking affair, suggestive of anything but music. 


Each cross section wasea wind chest, | 


wooden pipes together, sticking felt linings upon the wind 


the channels by which the air under pressure is 
adjusting the deli 
cate, minute bellows called pneumatics, which are set in 
action by electricity or intricate mechanism to admit the 
air to the proper place, or rolling zinc plates over long 


wooden spars which are used to secure uniformity of diam 


|} metal 


pany to the Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company. | 


For some years, in conjunction with the organ business, 


Mr. Mason was a member of the music and book publishing 


tirm of New York and Boston. 
Che funeral took place from his late residence on Satur- 
it noon Among those present were Messrs. Moses W. 
Richardson, John L.. Bremer, Henry D. Hyde, Charles W. 
er, William Hl. Wilder, Alpheus H. Hardy, Charles H. 
\llen, Charles Seaver, William HI. Baldwin, Theodore A. 
Chayer, Harrison Gardner, Charles W. Bishop and others, 
representing the Commercial Club, the Central Bank and 
the Ilome Savings Bank ; James Hollyer, C. E. Brockington, 
W. P. Daniels, of the New York house ; William G. Fischer, 
C. Hi. Ditson, J. P. Richardson, George B. Kelley, Louis 
Bassford, |]. E. Trowbridge, L. Mabille, A. H. Foucar and 
the workmen of the Boston factory. 
The remains were encased in a casket covered with 
ick broadcloth, with heavy silver mountings. The floral 
tes were beautiful and profuse. The Rev. Brooke 


Another machine, not in 
operation at the time, is used for rolling the metal into 


plates, and still again there was an apparatus for mixing 


eter to the larger metal pipes. 


lead and tin in varying proportions. 


varying according to the proportion of tin in the compound. 
Meantime in the office the master of all had at command a 
complete set of drawings of every department of the organ to 
which might be referred any question that should arise in 
the work done under detailed specifications. 

One of the main reasons for the employment of electri- 
city in organ action is the saving of time between the 
pressing of a key and the corresponding answer from the 
This time in the best mechanism is inconsiderable, 
In addition 


pipe. 
but to musical ears it is sometimes noticeable. 
to the incomprehensible speed of the electric current, mod- 
ern organs are so constructed that compressed air does all 
the work of admitting air to the pipe chambers and of clos- 
That 


is, the wind chests are constantly full of compressed air, 


ing the vent when pressure from the key is removed. 


which, by mechanism too intricate to describe without 
numerous diagrams; acts and reacts upon the valves with- 
out interfering with the operation of the keyboard. During 
the development of the organ there were times when the 


From this alloyed | 


a great variety of pipes is constructed, the quality | 


increase in the number and size of the pipes and their com- 
binations affected the keyboard so that it required con- 
siderable muscular power to play. This, of course, inter- 
fered seriously with dexterity on the part of the organist. 
As it is now the action of the keys on the greatest organs 
may be as light and easy as the action of corresponding 
keys upon the piano. 

People who boast of having a large organ in their church 
or hall usually name the number of pipes as a proof. This 
is not a correct criterion of the capacity of an organ. The 
number of speaking stops is the real test. The keyboard 
of an organ usually comprises 58 notes; these may affect 


| 60 speaking steps, which together would make a large or- 


gan. If, however, the builder added three notes to the 
keyboard, 61 being the maximum considered available, the 
number of pipes would be increased by three times the 
number of stops, without very materially adding to the 
merits and hardly at all to the size of the instrument.—F. 
R. Burton, in Sunday’s ** Sun.” ; 








The Behr Crand. 


RE’S a nice list of dates and places where 


. 
kK 
y 

H the Behr grand piano has been and will be played this 


What better and more practical evidence of the 
popularity of this excellent instrument need be offered ? 


May 1, Madison Avenue Baptist Church, H. N. Bartlett. 
May 1, French Hospital Fair. 
May 3, Historical Hall, Brooklyn. 

Concert. 

May 5, Hoboken Lodge, Hoboken, N. J. 
May 6, Reform Church, 105th-st., New York, 
May 8, Euphonia Singing Society, Brooklyn. 
May 8, Liberty Hall, Hempstead, L.I. H. N. Bartlett. 

May 13, S. G. Pratt's Piano Recital, Yonkers, N. Y. 

May 13, Reform Church, Greenville, N. J. Mrs. C. E. Thoms. 

May 15, Assembly Hall, Yonkers, 5S. G. Pratt, Metempsychosis. 

May 15, The Women's Exchange, the Art Association Rooms, Brook- 

lyn, N. Y. 

May 22, Metropolitan Opera House, Actors’ Fund. 
May 22, S. G. Pratt. 
May 29, Dr. Lloyd's Church. 


Miss Ida Schwarzenbach’s Pupils’ 


S. G, Pratt. 


S. B. Mills. 


S. G. Pratt. 








Montreal and the Knabe Piano. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
HREE monster concerts were held last week, 
May 8, 9 and 10, in the Victoria Rink. 
aid of the Notre Dame Hospital. Single tickets were as 
It is certain that over five thousand persons at- 
It was a grand 


These were in 


high as $2. 
tended the closing concert on Saturday. 
sight to see the masses of people of all classes gathered 
there by the attraction of the Canadian prima donna, 
Albani. Though Albani was the chief attraction, yet the 
concert was a most excellent one. 

Messrs. Amato (violoncellist), M. S. Mazurette (pianist) 
and Alfred De Seve (violinist) all won great laurels on all 
occasions. 

The morning papers say of Mr. Mazurette : 
solo is generaliy considered dry and uninteresting in most 
concerts, but not so the playing of Mr. Mazurette, who 
made the Knabe grand piano speak.’’ He was recalled and 
encored each evening. Mr. Mazurette called after the con- 
certs to thank Messrs. Willis & Co., who supplied the Knabe 
pianos free of charge for the concert in aid of the hospital. 


‘A piano 


| He declared that the instrument was marvelous, and he 


' would use it only in future at all his performances. 


S. 











HE AOLIAN IS AN EPOCH making instrument, and is causing gradually but 


surely a revolution in the world of music. 
themselves make the A®olian the king of musical insttuments : 


FIRST —It performs any music, from a Waltz or a 
Ballad to an Overture or a Symphony, more 


beautifully and more nearly perfect than any 


musical instrument made. 


SECOND—It 


ment, but is so simple that a person 


There are two vital points which in 


is not a mechanical instru- 


can learn to play it in from one to 


three weeks. 





PRICES FROM $200.00 TO $500.00. 


Local Territory will be given to Dealers on these Instruments. 


THE 





ti WRITE FOR TERMS. 


AZOLIAN ORGAN AND MUSIC CO., 831 Broadway, New York. 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of Yi7. Sisrteenth St., 
4~+NEW + YORK.+ 








MANUFACTORIES;: 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 


147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4NEW + YORK. t+ 


DAVENPORT & TREACY 


Piano Plates 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 
444 and 446 West 16th Street, 


NEW YORE. 


HOW DO YOU D0? 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


Shaw Pianos? 


OF COURSE YOU HAVEN'T, AS 
THEY ARE NOT YET READY 
FOR SHIPMENT ; 


But they will be August lst. 
DEALERS, HERE’S A PIANO YOU WANT! 


TERRITORY ALL OPEN. 
— WRITE US— 


Shaw PianoCo.(Inc. ) 


ERIE, PA. 


sriswold, Treas. Matthew Griswold, Pres. 
more, Sec'y. Jas. H. Shaw, Vice-Pres. 











¢  CGRATOBAIBHED... 1053. _. 








NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


"Coagg Mass: 


RAILROAD. 




















GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at U.S Centennial Exhibtion, 1876, for Strength and Evenness of 
Tone, Pleasant Touch and Smooth F Finish. 


WAREROOMS and FACTORY: 19 and 21 W. 22d St., near Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Te COLBY PIANO C0., 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 





Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERIE, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G.W. HERBERT. 


CEORCE BOTHNER, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 
| PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


Nos. 135 AND 137 CHRISTIE STREET, 


NEw YoRE. 
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ORGANS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
BUSINESS }STABLISHED IN 1851. 


C. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


FIANO CASES 


ERVING, MASS. 


C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


Upright + Pianos, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 and 15x Superior Street, 








125 to 135 Raymond St., |! 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 


y. 


| BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
1171 Broadway 


Address al] New York communications to the Manufactor. 
Brooklyn. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
210 State Street. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


ULCER COO CLO 0 Cor Pence) PEE ae 


HES 


Nob 


Se —_, . 


y Music Hatt, 


290 & 292 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


LUPO 





yt cite 
uoranleed 


ED @ | 


Works » YorK, Dax 


L. 0. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 





Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


£ a ‘@ 

hap 

Li 

r 

Ct teal 

nye 

ai 

Taae 

S IPE 

beste og ee 
—=— iy 


260 and aa West 28th St., New York, 
NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE, 


REREROEE BROS. 





MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 159 AND 161 E, 126th ST. 


JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street 








CHICAGO, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Trade. 


Knauff pipe organ factory at Newark, Del 


Mr. Otto Wessell, together with Gen. James O' Beirne, was in Wash - 
ngton last Friday 

G.H. & C. F. Hudson, of Plattsburg, who havea branch at Burling- 

la., have also opened a branch at Malone, N, Y. 

Emory W. Lane, of Waltham, for several years with Hook & Hast- 


will start a pipe organ factory at Waltham, Mass, 


We learn that Adam Brautigam, the piano dealer and stenciler who 
t recently, has settled for 25 cents on the dollar, cash. 
The seats have been removed from the floor and galleries of Steinway 
Hall in preparation for the alterations which will soon commence 
Mrs. ©. L. Braumuller, wife of the president of the Braumuller Com- 
{t for Europe on the 10th inst., accompanied by their son. 
Mr. J.N. Merrill, manager of the Smith American Organ and Piano 
Compat London branch, will leave for the United States on June 6. 
F. A. Winter's piano and ergan wareroom at Altoona, Pa., has been 
leled and enlarged, and is now as attractive as any of its kind in 
Pe yivania 
Ww 1 Brothers, of Pittsfield, Mass., are having such a large trade in 
the southern part of the county that they think of opening a 
re in Great Barrington 
Mr. E. W. Smith, of the Smith American Organ and Piano Company, 
wn last week visiting Mr. C. D. Holmes, manager of their Regal 
Piano Company warerooms here 
Mr. Ferdinand Mayer, manager of the New York house of Knabe & 
( w ave for Europe on the Normannia, sailing June 5, to be absent 
r some two months, His son Ferdinand, Jr., will go with him. 
.) f the most interesting and reliable of our exchanges, the ** Satur- 
Eve Herald,” of Chicago, is out with a special number, which is 
1 e be f their extra editions that we have been called upon to 
Mr. R. G. Brown, the well-known musician, has returned from Chi 
u wher e purchased $50,000 worth of pianos and musical instru- 
ne for the new music house that will soon be opened in this city. 
Ka ( * Time 
The piano house of G, D, Giddings, a sub-agency of Mr. Hamilton, 
f Pittsburgh, was several weeks ago transferred to Mrs G. A. Giddings, 
ecently to Mr. A. R, Graham, who has been employed by Mr, Gid- 
I me time, —Eric limes 
Mr. A. P. Roth, of Roth & Engelhardt, the successful action makers, 
Bos this week, and after his return to New York he contemplates 
extensi trip West The factory at St. Johnsville, N. Y., is running 
time ; four new machines were put in within the last few weeks, and 
1 to the factory is being talked of 
Dry oak lumber of a good quality is at a premium, and the dealer who 
rye ck on hand is in the possession of a bonanza which any ice- 
envy Phere is a big shortage in the market, and the shortage 
re pronounced every day rhe oak cut last year was an 
‘ he demand and consumption the past year have been far 
norma Oak is the most popular furniture and piano wood, and 


, is nearly com- 


enormous quantities of it have been sed for these purposes, the factories in 
this city alone getting away with between 30,000,000 and40,000,000 feet, with 
all the other factories in the country hard at work in the same direction, 


George Greer, of New Castle, Pa., has opened magnificent piano and 
organ warerooms in that city. Mr. Greer contemplated removing to the 
West, but finally decided to remain in a section where he has been well 
and favorably known for many years. 

ANTED 


\ 10 first-class piano salesmen to sell Regal pianos in differ- 

ent sections of the country. Good salary and commission, with 
expenses, paid to the right men, Must give unexceptional references. 
Address, stating qualifications, C. Dennison Holmes, manager, 146 Fifth- 


ave., New York. 


Among the high compliments recently paid to the Behr Brothers piano 
that expressed by Mr. S. B. Mills is worthy of note; ‘I have never per- 
formed on a piano for the first time that has given me more pleasure, | 
hardly touched the keys when I felt the responsive sympathetic chord 
which makes artist and instrument one.” 


—Wright's organ factory at Dover, N. J., last Saturday had quite a time 
getting water to the boiler. The supply pipe, half inch, is placed in the 
river, but it would not draw a drop of water. Finally the pipe was taken 
up and found to be choked up with a live bullfrog ; but it worked itself 
out when the suction stopped, and business was soon going at the factory 
as lively as ever. 


The National Music Company secured an injunction enjoining the 
Union Type Foundry and A. L. Edgerton from interfering with property 
at Nos. 1555 and 1557 Wabash-ave., Chicago, covered by a chattel mort- 
gage. William M. Madden contracted a debt with the type foundry for 
$1,425, and gave a chattel mortgage in the name of the music company 


without authority, it is said. 


Matthew Griswold, president of the Shaw Piano Company, Erie, met 
with a sad bereavement in the loss of his only daughter, aged five years, 
last Monday evening. She was coming downstairs to supper in company 
with the nurse when she took the notion to slide down the banister. In 
doing so she lost her balance and fell to the ground below, never regain- 
ing consciousness, dying at 9 o'clock. 


J.M 





Lenz, an old-established music dealer and photographer of this 


company is in better working order than ever before.—Worcester 
** Gazette.” 


—The Dover Custom House protects us, it seems, from bogus Strads, In- 
struments imported for sale are detained at the port of entry until the offi- 
cers are satisfied that the date and name are genuine, Quite right, but it 
was unpleasant for Mr. Laurie, of Glasgow, to have an instrament im- 
pounded which was brought over for his own use. The violin has, of 
course, been given up. Fancy the owner's emotions while the treasure, 
valued at £800, was knocking about in the Dover Custom House !—-Lon- 
don paper. 


—Ho.pen, Mo., May 10.—[Special.|—Deputy Sheriff Caldwell, of this 
county, came to this city to-day and placed A. D. Morgan, an organ 
dealer, under arrest ona bill found by the grand jury against Morgan for 
bigamy. Morgan came to Holden from Odessa, Mo., about one year ago 
and engaged in the organ business, Last October he became enamored of 
Mrs. Mattie Corder, a dressmaker of this city, and the pair went to Wyan- 
dotte, Kan., where they were married. They have lived here since. Mor 
gan was married about eight years ago to Miss Flora Cowan, the daugh- 
ter of a prominent farmer of Lafayette County. By this union two 
children were born, one of which still lives with its mother at Delano, Cal. 
Morgan instituted suit for divorce against his wife in the Circuit Court of 
Saline County two years ago, but the case never came to trial, proceedings 
having been stopped by Morgan, who claimed that his wife had died while 
the case was pending. It nowtranspires that the wife still lives, hence the 
indictment and arrest. Morgan failed to give bond,and was conveyed to 
the county jail at Warrensburg to-night. —Kansas City ** Journal.” 


Thus ends the Mendelssohn Piano Company of Toronto, Canada : 

In true County Court or THe County or York: In the matter of the 
Joint Stock Companies Winding Up Act, and in the matter of the Mendels- 
sohn Piano Company (Limited). 

Notice is hereby given that all creditors and others having claims 
against the estate of the Mendelssohn Piano Company, Limited, of the 
city of Toronto, are required on or before Monday, the fifth day of May, 
A. D. 1890, to send by post prepaid or deliver to me, James L. Skirrow, at 
Nos. 91 and 93 King-st. West, Toronto, their full names, addresses and 
descriptions, and full particulars of their claims and statements of their 
accounts properly verified, and the nature of the security (if any) held by 
them against the estate of the said Mendelssohn Piano Company, Limited, 
and that after the said fifth day of May, a. p. 1890, I shall proceed to dis- 





city, opened an elegant music and art room on Fifth-st., between C and D, 
yesterday. The front room is finished in terra cotta, with pale blue on the | 
ceiling, and a handsome portiére at the rear of this room divides the art 
room from the musical department. Here isa flight of stairs leading into 
an artist room furnished in the latest design, with every facility for pro- 


San Diego * Union.” 


ducing the finest photographs, 


The first lot of pianos, numbering about 40, are now nearly completed 
at the factory of the Leicester Piano Company, at Westboro, Mass., and 
the first piano will be exhibited in some public place soon, Since the an- 
nouncement that the company was dissatisfied with their treatment from 
the citizens of the town, the Board of Trade has taken the matter in hand 
and chosen a committee to consult with the officers. The result is satisfac- 
tory to the company, and the business will not be moved from Westboro, 


Mr. Mann, of the Loring & Blake Organ Company, was seen and 
asked regarding the condition of the organ business. Mr. Mann said they 
They had just shipped a 

An order of 20 small 


were doing a great deal of business this spring. 
large organ to Bombay, India, and one to Russia. 





organs has just been sent to Hamburg, Germany. A great many altera- 


tions and improvements have been made in the shop, and altogether the | 


tribute the assets of the said company among the parties entitled thereto, 


| having regard only to the claims of which I then have notice, and that I 


will not be responsible for the assets or any part thereof so distributed to 
any person or persons of whose claims I shall not then have notice, 
Dated at Toronto, this third day of April, 1890. 
James L. Sxirrow, Liquidator. 
Neville, McWhinney & Ridley, solicitors for the liquidator, 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO., Waterloo, W. ¥. 


&”™ We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 














ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


VOdE & SONS PIANOS 





ARE UNIVERSAL FAVORITES, 


They Bewilder Competitors and 


Delight Customers. 


te” RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 





VOSE & SONS PIANO C0., 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 











HAZELTON BROTHERS, 


= @—------ - - - 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS 


— 

















PIANOS mimna- 


> SS APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 





Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORK 










Particulars on application to 


NEWYORK ole Agents for the United t 


States and Canada. 


SCHWANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


> HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 
K PARIS AND NEW YORK. 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
26 Warren St., New York. 


Power and Singing Quality 


—— UNEXCELLED INg—— 








BROTHERS’ 
PIANOS 


WITH THE 





of Tone, 








Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 


And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors - - - CINCINNATI, O 


OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 
Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished on 
Application. 

FACTORY, 61, 63, 65, 67, 69,71 FRONT ST. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 92 MONROE ST., 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








LSTROM PIANOS. 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 


% 
7S 


other make. 
Grade Instruments. 





Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 
which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 


C. A. AHLSTROM, 


+ MANUFACTURER, -**- 





Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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WESSELL,NICKEL & GROSS 


om. sors"® PTANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET 


NEW YoOoRKEK. 


GW. SEAVERNS, SON & GU, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand & Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Ete. 
. FP. UepRON 2.0 “See 


» Factories and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Ce., N. Y. 
SOLE ACCENTS OF THE U. S. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


t®” This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris E>,yposition. 1889. 














FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 
MATERIAL. 
000 MADE 


AND IN USE. 


EMERSON 


(Established in 1849.) 50, 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


= PIANOS. 


Prices Moderate and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
Terms Reasonable. FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


To Reed Organ Makers # Piano Dealers. 


We would call your attention to our Popular Series of REED ORGAN AND PIANO IK- 


STRUCTION BOOKS, which we furnish the Trade under their own name and imprint, in any 
quantities, at very low prices. We are supplying many of the largest houses in the country with im- 
printed books, and shall be pleased to give prices and full particulars to Dealers on application. Address 


THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS COMPANY, 


145}and 147 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 











HALLET & DAVIS CO.5 PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sase 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters, 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 428 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D.C.; State 
and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





HASTINGS & WINSLOW, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISHES, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


KNAB 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty B pa and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an ’ 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and llity. 


Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FOR Five YEARS. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 
817 Market Space. Washington, D. C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


Story & CLARK ORGANS, 


CHICAGO. 
NEW STYLES JUST OUT! 


2 Send for 1889 Catalogue. 


C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 














FACTORY: 





NEV TORE. 

















THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMAKABLE PIANOS, 


B 136th St and Southern Boulevard | 


CLARENCE Brooks & (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 


GLASS & CO:; 
GERMAN AMERICAN 


PIANOS. 


| WM. R. GRATZ, General Agent, 


430 Broome Street, New York. 








C@ ESTABLISHED 1857. >- 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited 
ge” CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 





Grand, Upright 
and Square 








FACTORY: 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabasb Avenue, 
CoHIirCA GO. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Temporary Office: 2904 Third Ave., New York City. 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge. FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Depariment 
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He O00 SHOOK IV ARTIN GUITARSHm AELULE | 





Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
tz NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 2! 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame Dr GONI, 
Mr, J. P. COUPA, 





States, but also in Europe. 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. FERRARE, 


Mr. S. DE La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


hut deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J LEPKOWSK], 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 





Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
[Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. KURTZMAN & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, Hi. Y. 








‘SMITH AIGAN 


ORGAN & PIANO Go, 


BOSTON. MASS. 





BLIGE GRADE 


Pianos and Organs, 


ALSO 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


OF THE 


REGAL PIANOS. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 








No. 146 FIFTH AVE. 


Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 
NEW YORK. 





Between aed and 23d Sts., 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th &t., New York. 












Ki ANICH 


‘B 
Grand. Square and’ Upright 


AGR 
+PT ANOS. 


Centennial Exh. bition, 1876. 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years 


§27™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warercoms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


C. H. HENNING, 
Piano Manufacturer, 


119 & 121 Avenue D, 





NEW YORK. 


W.H. BUSH & CO., 








OUHNPR 


FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
Acunts Wantep. CHICAGO ILL. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best\medium-priced 
Piano in America. (28 Sena for Catalogue. 





N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO. 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The oniy Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 





Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
Ess E x, 





conn.) IVORYTON, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


OoOOnNN. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885, AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BEHR 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 


— WAREROOMS : — 
= ———— = '5 East l4th Street, New York. 
- —— ‘4229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 


M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


(arch aud Concert Organs 


A SPECIALTY, 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


Ae THE A.B. CHASE G0, 


NORWALK, OHIO, 





ROSAS 






















MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


- aim Pianosa Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 


SUPEBIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
AOTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 








HE only practical 
machine of the 
kind on the market 
Handles both 
Upright and Square 


to-day. 


Pianos with equal facil- 
ity, requiring only a 
slight change. It is 
both strong and dura- 
ble, and is easily han- 


' dled. 





SEND FOR PRICES 
AND CIRCULARS 


I Hil Hh HH i HI i 


- tu ul 
bien Pig Bear Dey eS: <— 


TO 





—— 








SHIPMAN, BRADT & CO. Sole Manufacturers, 224 Main St., DeKalb, tI 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


PACKARD ORGAN. rorr wayne orcan co, 





~we IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! *«~ 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHE 


— ESTABLISHED 1&4. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our it Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, 
July, 1872,and November, 187s, and our Uprights have our patent metallig 
—, fmme, oat in one pest. patented wy 4 saat and March, 1878, which har 
pr y P 








THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
ARTISTS SAY: 
WAGNER—“ Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 

cellent,” 
LISZT—‘‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” 
ESSIPOFF—" The very best Piano made ” 


STHCK PIANOS. “ 


GEORGE STECK & 00., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


ICE AND WAREROOMS 





WILHELMJ—“ Rank far above all possible com- 
petition.” 

GLUCOA—‘‘Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 
quality of tone which they possess. ’ 


Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, 
Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. 


Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





JARDINE & SON 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 


$18 & 320 Bast 39th 8t., New York. Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: * 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, ) Pe 
5 ery St. George’s Ch., 
4) St. Paul’s M. E. Ch 
N. y Fifth Avenue Pres. 
Ch., N. ty. Brooklyn Tab 
ernacle, 43 "Hirst Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch.. 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch.. 
New Orleans ~ Pitts- 
burgh R.C. Cathedral 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
425 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 








ISAAC T COLE & SON 





ISTULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


jPXIATOsS. 


Fastery ante Warereoms, 338 and 340 East Sist § 3lst Street, New York. 


BROWN & SIMPSON, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor Use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


GH: PF. BUNT, 


323 to 333 S. Canal Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








t@” SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS. 


BOSTON PIANO COMPANY, 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS ——— 


Upright and Square 


PIANOS. 


Office and Wareroom, 257 Tremont Street, 
Factory, 152 Hampden Street, 





Which we fully Warrant for 
8 years. 


) E. Wilson & Co,, 


PROPRIETORS. 


| BOSTON, MASS. 


PR ADEM Any 


THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Orgun of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 


j MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. 


® CONOVER BROS, 60. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Ac- 
tion Rail, PATENT TELESCOPIC LAMP BRACKET, 
and Patent Hollow Steel Tuning Pin. 





GRAND AND 
UPRIGHT 


Our Pianos are indorsed by such eminent judges as Mme 
Rivé-King, Robert Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Koten Stretezki, 
E M. Bowman, $. N. Penfield, Gustave Kre tbs, G. W. Steele, 
Hartman, cf San Francisco, and many others. 


400 and 402 W. 14th ‘$t., and 37 to 45 Sth Ave., 
NEw Torn=z=. 


SYMPEHONION 


PLAYS A THOUSAND 
TUNES. 
Great Noveity. 
Holiday Present. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


SWISS MUSICAL BOXES 


Piano Stools, Scarfs, 
Music Racks, &c. 
Art Embroideries, Art Decorations, 


T. F.. KRAEMER & CO., 


105 E. 14th St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE SYMPHONION FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


McCAMMON PIANOS. 


Grands, Uprights and Squares. 
NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES. 











Address MCCAMMON PIANOFORTE CoO., Albany, N. Y. 


New York Warerooms, 88 Fifth Avenue. Washington Warerooms, 937 Penn Avenue. 








Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone, 


Square # Upright Pianofortes, 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 880 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, 
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STEINWAY 


Grand, Square and. Upright 


PIANOS. 





Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 





NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, ay 
Noa» 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street, « . 1 iin com 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, ge C7 
No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. i] 
EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, HONOR nak et 


St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20 -24, HAMBURC, GERMANY. 


SoD UPON MERI 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 


Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 








i 





O AMOUNT of logic or argument will weigh with the intelligent business man in the consideration of his interests. For this reason : 

Theory is not fact, and theories do not always work as they are expected to when brought into practical use. In no line of business is 

this more true than in the Piano Trade. In selecting an instrument to sell the experienced dealer knows, or should know, that he must study 

the situation from two points of view, which are these: FIRST—* Is the instrument in question worth the effort I must expend in pushing it, 

or one that may be a bill of expense on my hands and a menace to my reputation?” And SECONDLY—* wit the Ehane do ite share, or, 
in other words, will it be an advertisement and salesmaker in itself ?’’ 

THIS NOTICE is not intended as an argument, but rather an assurance to the Piano Trade that WE understand the Pequirements of 
our business in all parts of the country and are prepared to meet the same. For two years we have been hardly able to supply the demands 
of our rapidly increasing trade, although we have trebled our facilities. THIS SHOWS conclusively that the BRIGGS PIANOS are sellers, 
and in proof that they meet the finest requirement we have only to refer to the Piano itself as an argument. 


Cc. C. BRIGGS & CO., 5 ai 7 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass, U.S. A., 
Manufacturers of Grand and Upright Pianos. 








FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLCEVILLE, N. Y. 


DOLGE.pPAr. 


= a 





SEND ion usverene CATALOGUE. 122 East 13th fino! NEW YORK. 


‘RB EFHNI v : BAUS & COMPANY, 
“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


wasere Upright and Grand Fiance Factory: 553 to 557 West 30th Street, New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIAN O, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 




















Faetory : 128th Street, near Third Avenue, New York. 





BREE NING & SON! ““ =. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 

















Fs a : ~ 











